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Australia’s Problems Today 


By W. MacMAHON BALL 


S this jubilee year draws to its end I should like to be able 
to report a state of cheerfulness and of confidence in 
Australia. Unhappily I cannot do that. Itseems tome that 
the mental atmosphere i in Australia this summer is one of 


_ restlessness and uncertainty. There is nothing peculiar or remark- 


- 


able about being restless and uncertain in today’s world, and I 
am acutely aware that Australia’s anxieties and problems 
are less serious than those that face many other countries, 
and especially Britain: yet in Australia’s history there have 
perhaps never been so many economic - uncertainties at home and 
political uncertainties abroad. 

Inflation dwarfs all other domestic problems in Australia. You 
can clearly trace its progress by the increase in the basic wage, 
for this wage is automatically adjusted each quarter to bring it into 
line with the cost of living. On November 1 the basic wage in 
Sydney was fixed at £10 7s, Od.; in Melbourne at £9 19s. Od. 
The rate of increase varies slightly with the variations of living 
costs in different centres. At the beginning of the war the Mel- 
bourne basic wage was £4 1s. Od. By the end of the war it 
had risen only to £4 18s. Od. By this November’s adjustment 
it has therefore more than doubled since the war’s end, and 
already, since this adjustment, the prices of a number of 
the things which determine the wage rate have risen sharply: 
so that some authorities are predicting that there will be a 
record rise in wages this quarter. 

Since the referendum on the Communist Party Dissolution Bill 
was disposed of in September, inflation has inevitably been the 
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central issue in Australian politics. Debates on the Commonwealth 
Budget have aroused exceptional interest, both in and outside 
parliament; because the Menzies Government decided to make the 
Budget its main weapon in the fight against inflation. The Budget 
provides heavy increases in taxation, mainly in indirect taxes, 
though taxes in Australia are still lower than in Britain. The 
Government was very reluctant to take this course, and it was easy 
for the Opposition to point out that in the 1949 election, when 
the Iabour Government was defeated, the Liberal and Country 
Part:es which form the present Government made the reduction of 
taxation a main feature of their appeal to the electorate. But today 
the Government points out that it was not possible for it to foresee 
in 1949 the overseas developments that have since so greatly 
changed Australia’s economic situation. It could not foresee the 
spectacular increase in the price of Australian wool, or of other 
exports that overseas buyers have wanted for strategic purposes. 
It could not foresee the outbreak of the war in Korea and all its 
economic consequences. 

The Government does not rely on the Budget alone to combat 
inflation. It insists that the real remedy is an increase in our 
total production, not merely the diversion of production from less 
useful\to more useful purposes. It is here up against a very stubborn 
and complex problem. There is a good deal of evidence that the 
increase in the production of goods and services in Australia since 
the war is slower than in many other countries. All sorts of reasons 
are given for this. Some blame the forty-hour week, and are 
agitating for a return to forty-four hours. Some say that Australian 
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workers have simply got lazy since they no longer fear unemploy- 
ment and can usually choose from a fairly wide range of jobs. But 
the Chief Judge of the Commonwealth’s Arbitration Court, Mr. 
Justice Kelly, recently gave a more balanced opinion. It is obvious, 
he said, that a forty-hour week is not being worked in the true 
sense, and that the forty-hour standard is being reduced. This has 
occurred through the failure of employers to rationalise and 
discipline the control of their factories and establishments, and the 
failure of employees to put forward their best efforts. 


Need for Capital Equipment 

The Chief Judge was talking about industrial relations. But there 
are also important technical reasons for the lag in Australian pro- 
duction. Key industries on which we rely for power, especially the 
coal industry, have had exceptional difficulty since the war in 
getting new capital equipment that they must get from overseas 


if they are to increase their production. Britain, for her own very 


good reasons, has often not been able to provide us with important 
equipment, and like other sterling group countries, we have not 
had enough dollars to buy what we need in the United States. We 
were recently given a $100,000,000 loan, but we have already 
exhausted it, mostly for buying heavy machinery. We may soon be 
asking for a further dollar loan. 


It would be wrong, I think, to overlook these technical obstacles — 


to increased production, but the fact remains that many Australians 
seem today to lack the incentive to put forth their best efforts in 
their work. There is a fairly widespread spirit of slackness. This is 
causing a number of leading citizens great concern. On November 
11, Remembrance Day, eleven leaders in the churches and judiciary 
issued an appeal through a nation-wide radio network and through 
the press to the people of Australia. This appeal has become known 
as the ‘Call’. Australia, these leaders said, was in danger: in 
danger at home and in danger abroad: in danger from moral and 
intellectual apathy. All Australians were exhorted to examine their 
consciences and motives in their dealings with their fellows. If each 
Australian would do his part, the whole community would be 
renewed. It is too soon to say whether the ‘Call’ will have any 
perceptible effect on individual or collective conduct, just as it is 
too soon to say whether the Government's efforts to control 
inflation will succeed; and so the sense of uncertaimty remains. 

The uncertainties are aggravated by the course of events abroad. 
Australia has been deeply concerned with the peace settlement with 
Japan. Japan’s right to unrestricted rearmament has created wide- 
spread anxiety among members of all political parties here. Mr. 
Casey, the Minister for External Affairs, has explained that the 
Australian Government tried but failed to get some restrictions on 
the types and quantities of Japanese arms written into the treaty. 
The Government still feels that the possible dangers of Japanese 
rearmament are greatly reduced by the arrangement by which the 
United States keeps her own armed forces in and about Japan, 
and by the ‘Unsaz’ Pact, the defence agreement between the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand. Early in the new year 
the Government will ask Parliament to ratify the treaty, and there 
is little doubt it will be ratified. It is true that the Australian 
Labour Party and the Australian Council of Trades Unions have 
both come out against the rearmament of Japan. But it is perhaps 
not unfair to observe that it is one thing to declare opposition to 
Japan’s rearmament and another thing for an Australian Govern- 
ment to accept the responsibility of rejecting the treaty. My own 
view is that the treaty carries great dangers for Australia. But I 
still fail to see how any Australian Government, whatever its 
political colour, could afford to reject it. 

For the plain fact is that Australia would have no possible hope 
of imposing any more stringent safeguards against the resurgence of 
Japan’s aggression than America is able or willing to impose. In 
foreign affairs the Australian Government is trying to do three 
things simultaneously: to work closely with the United States, to 
maintain and strengthen the bonds of sentiment and interest with 
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Britain, and to win the confidence and friendship of the non- 
communist nations in east Asia. It is not always easy to keep these 
three policies in line. What Australia is really going through, no 
doubt, are the troubles and trials of growing up. Until the second 
world war we looked to Britain for protection and guidance in a 
dangerous world. British foreign policy was our foreign policy; 
though we often tried and succeeded in influencing her policy where 
we felt our own national interests were especially involved. But now 
for reasons everyone understands Britain has been forced to reduce 
her commitments in this part of the world. Australia has to fend 
for herself, to make her own contacts in Washington, or Jakarta, 
or Delhi. That means that in a reasonable space of time we have 
had to face a new range of great responsibilities, and when, as has 
sometimes happened this year, London and Washington take 


different views about what should be done: about China, or ~ 


Formosa, or Japan, Australia tends to become hesitant and 
uncertain about the right line to take. 

I am_ reporting on Australia’s problems as I see them. May I 
repeat that I know that they are small, and that her dangers are 
small, compared with those that face Britain. If we have inherited 
even a part of the courage and resolution and wisdom that the 
people of Britain have shown in meeting their problems, we should 
have no trouble in finding a way through ours—Home Service 


‘Richest People on Earth’ 


THE SHEIK OF Kuwait recently signed a new agreement with the oil 


companies operating in his territory. HERBERT T. KEMP, the Sheik’s 
representative in Britain, who was present at the ceremony described 
the country of Kuwait and its people in ‘ The Eye-Witness ’. 

“I would say that the Kuwaities, per head of population, are now 
the richest people on earth and they pay no taxes. They have adapted 


themselves with remarkable resilience to the new conditions in their — 
strip of desert, which is not much larger than Yorkshire. The former “ 


Bedouin who wandered from well to well with his flock of camels, 
sheep, and goats now has the making of a skilled artisan in the oilfield. 


The former pearl diver, who just managed to scratch a living, can now : 
achieve that great Arab ambition of opening a shop, a shop where he” 
can sell all the luxuries of the west. In fact, in the past five years, the’ 
people of Kuwait have stepped from the age of the donkey to that of” 


the aeroplane. 
“Symbolising this revolutionary change are about half-a-dozen' 


derricks standing gaunt in the middle of the desert sand, about thirty © 
These derricks mark the site of the’ 
world’s richest oilfield, discovered in 1938 but not fully worked until | 


miles from the town of Kuwait. 


1946. Under the new agreement just signed between the Sheik and the 


Kuwait Oil Company this tiny Arab principality will now have a - 
revenue of more than £50,000,000 a year. Nominally all this wealth © 
goes to the Sheik, His Highness Sheik Abdulla as-Salim as-Subbah. 


Although he must be one of the richest men on earth, the Sheik has 
little use for this great wealth for himself. He is fifty-seven years old 
and is a man of simple tastes. He looks upon himself as the head of 
a great trust for his 200,000 people. He thinks of the day when the 
oilfield may be exhausted—possibly in a couple of generations. So 
he aims at developing the country and building up reserves.at the same 
time. What has already been done is amazing: new schools, an up-to- 
date hospital, two clinics, a T.B. sanatorium, and the building of new 
homes and the complete reconstruction of Kuwait town. Still greater 
schemes are in hand, such as an immense water-distillation plant and 
a new power station. 


‘But one thing has not changed in Kuwait—the Islamic faith of the — 


people. Five times a day, whatever their job, they pause to pray to 
Allah. From the towers of the mosques, now lit up at night by elec- 


tricity, the muezzin still calls. More mosques are being built in the new | 


streets, packed as they are with the latest British and American cars, 


a strange mixture of ancient and modern, and the men still wear their » 
Arab robes and embroidered headdresses, while the women are still’: 
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shrouded in black veils trailing from their heads to their feet’. STS 


‘—Home Service. 
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USTRALIA ‘is at present receiving by far the greatest inflow 

_ of people in her history. They are pouring in at a rate higher, 

in proportion to the country’s population, than that at which 

they flowed into the United States during the peak years of 
immigration between 1906 and 1910. For the past two-and-a-half years 
these migrants alone have been adding to Australia’s population more 
than 150,000 a year. Such waves of migration are a comparatively 
modern phenomenon. 
_ They differ from the 
_ thrusting out of tribal 
communities in the 
dim ages, and also 
from the planned 
colonisation by the 
Spaniards and Portu-- 
guese, and the cor- 
porate enterprises of 
the English and 
Dutch, in Elizabethan 
times. Their main- 
spring is not planned 
action but the spon- 
taneous decisions of 
thousands of indivi- 
duals to move from 
_ lands where life has 
_ been imperilled or un- 
settled to lands where 
the prospect seems 
brighter and more 
secure. An early ex- 
ample was the out- 
flow from the British 
Isles in the unsettle- 
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The Wave of Migration to Australia 


W. BEAN 


should be used as a fund for promoting further immigration. Thus the 
colony itself provided the money for free or assisted passages to 
Australia. 

There were many applicants fof these; but the administrative 
machinery of the British Isles was not up to the task. Shipping agents 
trafficked in the subsidies offered for suitable migrants. Eventually, in 
1837, an officer known as Agent General for Emigration was appointed 
to check frauds by 
agents, give accurate 
information to mig- 
rants, endeavour to 
control their selection, 
and ensure better con- 
ditions in the ships. 
From this beginning, 
made under the 
British Government, 
has grown the system 
of assisted migration 
by which most of the 
Australian colonies 
have brought in extra 
people whenever there 
was felt to be a special 
need. 

In the early eight- 
een-fifties the colonies 
had obtained  self- 
government. By then, 
even in New South 
Wales, money had to 
be specially voted 
whenever _ assistance 
was given to migra- 


ment ~ and iseri oa ; : ; tion—the use of th 

whiche toll ‘ae British children who have emigrated to Australia’ under the ‘farm’ scheme, photographed near Melbourne. Jandecal Fandeaet ¢ 
‘5 5 Owe t € The children are brought up on Australian farms and will have the opportunity of taking up agriculture CIOS ale OF 
industrial revolution 4s a career this purpose —_ was 
and the Napoleonic abandoned in 1855. 


wars. That went mainly to America. Half a generation later the pocato 
‘famine of the ’forties in Ireland caused more than 1,000,000 Irish to 
emigrate within six years, and another 1,000,000 in the next ten. They 
were largely attracted by the gold mines of California. It was not until 
1851 that gold glinted in Australia. 

The present migration to Australia is undoubtedly part of a movement 
of this spontaneous type. But—as I shall presently show—its direction 
and extent have undoubtedly been determined by the vigorous assistance 
given by the Australian Government. The policy of assisting free 
migration to Australia began about 120 years ago, thirty years after the 
first settlement there. Till then the colony had been envisaged by the 
British. Government not as a kindred community overseas but as part 
of the British prison administration, which might some day succeed 
in paying for itself. From the first the British governors on the spot 
urged that the experiment could not succeed unless free settlers also 
were sent. The Government answered by allowing such settlers to be 
offered certain inducements provided these cost no money. The result 
therefore was the merest trickle, largely ne’er-do-wells. It was not till 
those years of unsettlement = have mentioned that the British Govern- 
ment swung towards a policy of emigration and also recognised that the 
future of its Australian colony lay with free settlement. 

Free settlers were then thrusting into New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania) in numbers sufficient to make their 
voices heard. Their demand for efficient labour led the. Governor of 
New South Wales and his advisers to put forward the first effective 
schemes of state-aided migration to that colony. The great obstacle of 
expense was just then overcome through the ingenuity of the English 
enthusiast, Edward Gibbon Wakefield: he persuaded the British 
Government that the money from the sale of Crown land to settlers 


Consequently there was often opposition, especially from the wage- 
earning class, which in times of unemployment (for example, in 1872), 
naturally objected to paying for the importation of extra workers to 
compete with those already there. From the first, the Labour movement 
was suspicious of any assistance to migration except for limited classes 
of labour for which there was special need. The slogan was ‘ The 
Australian baby is the best immigrant ’. 

Unfortunately, apparently obeying a law universal among peoples 
with high standards of living, the Australian babies did not come—at 
least not enough of them. The average number of children to a marriage, 
which was six in the 1870s, had by 1935 dropped to three (which, when 
allowance is made for childless people, would barely suffice to replace 
the existing population); and by 1940 it fell to little over two. When 
the second world war began Australia had only 7,000,000 people; and 
when the Japanese invaded New Guinea, in 1942, it finally became 
obvious to nearly all of us in Australia that without great increase in 
population we were unlikely to hold our country in future tests. 

Remember: only 7,000,000 in 1939. More than 1,000,000 enlisted 
in the fighting services; but everyone realised that neither these, nor 
the working force which absorbed the remaining man-power, developed 
more than part of the military and industrial support that a fully 
developed Australia could have given to the Allied effort. What is 
more, statisticians showed that the country’s birth rate could not be 
relied on to bring much increase, even in the far future. It is true 
that the population still increased, but this was due to people living 
longer; the proportion of children to adults—that is to say, the pro- 
portion of those who would be parents of the next generation—was 
decreasing. A leading authority, Mr. W. D. Borrie, in 1948 estimated 
that Australia’s population, if unreinforced by immigration, would rise 
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to a maximum of only 800,000 by 1980, and by the end of the 
century would have fallen back again below °8, 000,000. 

It is true that a third of Australia is desert or near desert, and that 
another third can never be more than sparsely populated. But 8,000,000 
was certainly far below the population which she could hold even at 
high western standards of living and in already-settled areas. Clearly 
the need for more man-power was now immediate—and no additional 
babies whom the Government might encourage Australian parents to 
rear could increase the country’s useful population in less than twenty 
years. Responsibility for encouraging immigrants now lay in the hands 
of the Federal Government, since the six Australian colonies federated 
in 1901. A Labour government had been in power in the worst war 
crisis; and it was now definitely the certainty that 8,000,000 people 
could not hold the whole continent which caused that government to 
make an almost revolutionary change in Labour policy, and adopt 
immigration as a main plank in its post-war programme. 


Labour Minister’s Plan 

The plan of the Labour Minister responsible, Mr. Calwell, assumed 
that a country in a period of expansion could safely absorb a yearly 
increase equal to two per cent. of its population: In Australia, in 1945, 
this meant 140,000. For the previous five years the annual increase by 
excess of births over deaths had averaged 70,000. It was, therefore, 
decided to aim at the inflow of another 70,000 annually by migration. 
Some economists believed this was too many, but assurances were given 
that no migrant should be encouraged to come unless there was reason- 
able certainty as to his economic future in Australia. Nor was the influx 
to be allowed to interfere with the resettlement of Australian service- 
men (who were then demobilising) or with the effort to overtake the 
shortage of houses. Through years of concentration on war industry this 
shortage had become almost as acute as in Great Britain. 

The methods used for getting the required inflow were similar to 
those used since the eighteen-thirties. Broadly speaking they fall into 
three, relating, firstly, to those who pay their own fares; second, to 
those whom friends (or at times employers) in Australia have been 
permitted to “nominate” for assisted passages, and whose reception 
and early settlement are usually the responsibility of the private 
nominators; and, third, to those whom the Government at the moment 
specially needs, and for whose temporary accommodation it usually 
provides, 

It had generally been Australian policy to look to the British Isles 
for immigrants in order to maintain the institutions and outlook on 
which British freedom is largely based. But the decline of the birth 
rate in Britain also had caused British leaders at one Imperial Con- 
ference after another to warn Australia’s representatives that the mother 
country might not be able to afford further loss of workers, especially 
of selected types. Indeed, she herself might need to import man-power. 
Australian economists gave the same warning. Yet during both world 
wars the value of the Empire’s co-operation caused statesmen on both 
sides of the water to conclude that the strengthening of the Empire 
was an overriding interest. The Imperial Conference of 1921 decided 
that a primary need was the transfer of part of the dense population 
of Britain to unfilled areas in the Dominions. 

The outcome was an Empire Settlement Scheme brought into being 
by the Empire Settlement Acts of 1923 and 1937 and by corresponding 
steps overseas. Both British and overseas governments financed the 
scheme, which had also a long-term aim of increasing British trade by 
quickly developing the daughter states. Into Australia for seven years 
assisted migrants flowed at a rate of some 25,000 yearly. This was 
little more than half the number hoped for; the cost was immense; 
and in the world depression of 1929 the outflow for three years con- 
siderably exceeded the inflow, which had then almost ceased. Never- 
theless, the scheme was resuscitated in 1937, Australia’s present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Menzies, then Attorney-General, being a_ leading 
advocate. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 temporarily ended this vision of large- 
scale immigration but, as I have already stated, enormously emphasised 
the military and economic need for it. It also made it appear certain 
that, for any large inflow, Australia would for the first time have to 
look to sources outside Britain. But since this course might not be 
popular in Australia, leaders of both political parties still placed first 
the encouragement of British migrants, however few they might get. 
It was with this background, and with immense tasks of repair and 
development obviously awaiting the Australian people and the pro- 
spective migrants, that Mr. Calwell set out to achieve his target of 
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70,000. The British Government, although its need for man-power was 
dire, did not oppose him. 

It was shipping which then proved the great obstacle. The scheme 
began in March, 1947, and within two months of its announcement 
applications for the immigration of more than 200,000 British people 
had been received. But prolonged international troubles caused great 
drafts on Britain’s merchant fleet, reduced as it was by the immense 
losses in war. The ship owners, despite much higher estimates given 
earlier, could now promise only 17,000 passages for Calwell’s scheme 
before 1949. In desperation, Calwell flew to England and, through the 
persistent claims -of himself ard the Australian staff on British good 
will, 25,000 migrants arrived within that time and many new ships were 
obtained. ; 

Meanwhile, there had opened a chance, such as might never recur, 
of securing migrants from continental Europe. The International 
Refugee Organisation then had in its camps in Germany 500,000 
displaced Poles, Balts, and others, unable or unwilling to return to 
their countries; and Australia and Britain shared with other nations 
the responsibility for solving I.R.O.’s problem by finding homes for 
them. Calwell visited these European camps, and Australia agreed 
to accept 20,000 persons from them yearly under certain conditions, 
and to pay £10 a head towards the extra cost of sending these people 


“so far. Their reception would require most careful arrangement, but 


war-time camps and offices were at hand. English lessons and other 
instruction were arranged; and when the work came to an end this 
year I was told by a leading official of I.R.O- that these arrangements, 
and the extent of Australia’s intake—over 170,000—had been high- 
lights of the scheme. 

This inflow from continental Europe could: be directed to certain 
labour-starved industries which were holding up the Australian Govern- 
ment’s plans for development. Brickworks and timber mills expanded; 
a vital wire-netting factory re-opened; sugar and fruit crops were saved 
from going to waste; hospitals avoided partial closing. At the same 
time ships were chartered and the target raised. The inflow from all 
sources, British and continental, assisted and unassisted, grew to 168,000 
in 1949 and 175,000 in 1950. 

That year the Government changed, but Mr. Calwell’s successor, 
Mr. Holt, made his target 200,000. ‘We hope’, he said, ‘ to maintain 
that annual rate . . . so that the Australian population will total more 
than 10,000,000 by 1960’. Half the present stream is British, including 
some 30,000 a year who pay their own fares. The non-British include 
many nominated by European friends in Australia or paying their 
own fares, as well as a stream of Italians, and many Dutch and Maltese 
under special agreements. But, even if this flow continues for ten more 
years, ninety per cent.-of Australia’s population will still be of British 
stock. Australian tradition should surely be strong enough to make these 
people its own: American tradition did so with the even more mixed 
influx into the United States. The intake has become many times greater 
than some Australian economists had thought practicable, but it has 
raised its own difficulties. That of shipping has been beaten, but that 
of housing remains great—and not housing only. To maintain 
11,000,000 people by the year 1961 without exports being reduced— 
which it is desired to avoid—would require an increase of between 
a third and a half in Australia’s meat production, and of some seven 
per cent. in wool and wheat production; and each year an increase of- 
500,000,000 gallons of milk and 800,000,000 eggs. It would require 
great increases in the electric and other services, irrigation schemes, 
schools, hospitals, even universities. On top of this the nation is under 
taking a big defence programme. 


Reduced Target 

But. as Mr. Holt said, the opportunities for such immigration come 
only in waves, and there is no intention of missing the present wave. 
True, the target of 200,000 is being temporarily reduced to 150,000. 
Also single workers, if obtainable, are to be preferred to those with 
es so that the relative amount of production may be increased 

the trend of inflation thus eased. But it is intended to continue 
the scheme with vigour. 

The Australian democracy has the tradition of facing its problems 
with enterprise, when once it recognises them. Australians and- New 
Zealanders have always had a vision of themselves some day forming - 
a British community on their side of the world almost as numerous as 
that in the motherland; with their combined population approaching 
11,000,000 today they have come far from the 3,000,000 of my child- 
hood. Se Programme - \ 
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City of Jews 


The first of four -talks by JULIAN DUGUID on ‘Journey in the Middle East’ 


NEW Zealand Jew and.I had just pushed through a deep- 

green orange-grove on our way to a ruined castle when an 

Israeli patrol opened fire on the path up which we were 

walking. As the bullets moaned among the bushes we took 

one look at one another and dived for the foot of a wall. The patrol 
might be shooting for fun or they might 
have mistaken us for Arabs escaped from 
the Gaza strip, which is row administered 
by Egypt. We kept our heads well down 
and lighted our pipes and talked. It was 
pleasant enough in the sunlight, while the 
lizards came out and stared at us, and the air 
smelt of oranges. 4 3 
Immediately in front of us was a well-head, 

its timbers rotted and broken. It had been dug 
by Arabs and deserted. Its stonework had been 
hewn by the Crusaders 800 years ago, except 
_for some carved white marble which had once 
been the top of a column in a Greek temple 
near by. Up the road was a Roman amphi- 
theatre that Pontius Pilate may have known; 
and across the fields was Gath, whence Goliath’ 
had marched towards Jerusalem. Samson had 
died in Gaza, blind but no longer shorn as he 
pulled the pillars about him. And, when Saul 


and Jonathan fell on the mountain of Gilboa to the northward, David 
had cried in his anguish: 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ascalon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 


The streets of Ascalon! There were no-longer streets in Ascalon; but 
I was sitting on where they had been. Moreover, I was sitting with a 
Jew whose ancestors had fled-from Palestine when Titus. stormed 
Jerusalem forty years after Jesus was crucified. They had brooded in 
exile ever since, but now they were back as masters. 

- I felt a little dazed in the sunlight as I sat with my back to a 
wall out of which poured fragments of pottery, polished smooth by the 
earth of centuries. And then I saw what it meant. There is no time in 
that country. Abraham and David and Herod the Great, Richard the 
Lionheart, even Adam and Eve—who would now be Iraqi Jews 
and require an exit visa—belong to one timeless whole. They are there, 
now, together, walking through that strange clear light in which every- 
thing seems much closer than it really is; one, indivisible, alive. They 
are part of the Jewish memory, which never forgets a kindness and 
never forgets an injury: that memory which has held them intact 
during all their years of dispersal. I could almost hear Goliath clanking 
his way across the plain. And then the firing stopped; and I knew 
that the Israeli soldiers, with the Arabs whom they kept from their 
boundaries, were also a part of this timelessness. They were the hosts 
of Deborah and Barak who destroyed -Sisera’s chariots near the oil- 
refineries at Haifa. I returned_to Tel Aviv a little less confused by 
events. 

At first, it was deeply bewildering to walk as a stranger among Jews. 
*Tel Aviv is a city of Jews, 350,000 of them on the shores of the 


Tel Aviv, built almost entirely of concrete, where 350,000 Jews live on the shores of the 


Mediterranean; and I strolled through the noisy streets with the feeling 
that something was happening which had never happened before. There 
was a sharp and unusual flavour, a pioneering breathlessness of energy, 
in which no Gentile could share. He could only hang about and observe 
with an eye as open as possible an experiment which had been in the 


Mediterranean. Left: ‘ the young, home-born Israeli’ 


making for nearly 2,000 years. It was clearly worth trying to under- 
stand, even if incompletely, because it is not every day that a people 
wings back to a country it has always considered as its own. Besides, 
the Middle East is important to everyone else on earth. The quarrel 
between Jews and Arabs could affect the rest of the world. 

Tel Aviv is a modern city with an American boom and pace. It is 
almost entirely concrete, and so fast are the houses springing up that 
it does not appear quite real. It has the air of a Hollywood film set 
as it lies on the edge of the sand-dunes; and I should not have been 
surprised if a sheriff had galloped from a side-street, guns blazing, at the 
head of a posse. It has a pioneering ring to it, but I would not have 
stayed there three days if it had‘not been for the people. Just to watch 
them was deeply fascinating, and to hear them speak was Babel. Every 
language on earth was represented, from the dialects of Baghdad to 
the twang of New York, with German by far the most common. For 
here was the gathering of exiles foretold by the ancient prophets. 
Now they were learning Hebrew, a tongue which had hardly been 
spoken for 1,900 years, in order to understand each other. It was 
a strange and exciting experiment. Old Testament Hebrew is magnifi- 
cent. It can express the human spirit in tremendous flights of poetry. 
But it needs a little expansion when one wants to talk about fertilisers. 
This is happening all over Israel, and it-will not be very long before all 
other languages are foreign to them. Walking through the streets of 
Tel Aviv I was struck by the great variety in the faces of the modern 
Jew. The. famous nose was there, but soon one came to accept it as 
something perfectly normal. It was not a minority nose, as it is in 
the countries of the exile. I was surprised by the number of Jews 
who have fair hair and blue eyes. Red-haired Jews are quite common. 
There are many Italian towns which have a smaller range of pigment. 
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And then one morning I saw just what this experiment means.’ I 
was prowling through narrow side-streets when I was suddenly engulfed 
by children. It was one of their breaks from school, and I stood and 
watched them as they played. They were noisy and riotous with 
happiness. They pushed one another about and squealed with sheer 
exuberance. They were Jews in a school for Jews in a land which 
belonged to Jews. There was no pointing of fingers because someone 
happened to be different. In that moment it seemed to me clear why 
Jews come to Israel. They want somewhere they can call a home: 
where they are not someone unusual. I put this view to an acquaintance, 
and he said: ‘ Yes, exactly. In London I felt exposed. Now J don’t 
think of myself as a Jew. I can afford to be . . . myself’. That is 
the impression one gets in the streets of Tel Aviv. There are just as 
many bitter controversies as there are in any other country. But a 
proud and sensitive people no longer feels itself vulnerable on the point 
of being a Jew. By going to Israel they avoid the need of being exclu- 
sive—that tragedy of any minority which has customs different from 
those of the nation in which it happens to live. 

But, of course, this State of Israel has not been won without blood- 
shed. It is a long and tragic story which may still endanger the world. 
There are many wounds being licked, and one should not handle them 
clumsily. Yet I think we should look at what has happened and, avoiding 
the pastime of stone-throwing, try to see how Israel arose. At the 
time of the first world war, Palestine was a province of Turkey. It 
was a poor and backward place: malarial and almost treeless, inhabited 
by Arab cultivators who did what they could without much water. 
In those days, in 1917, there were ninety-three per cent. Arabs and 
seven per cent. Jews. The British, at war with Germany and also with 
the Turkish Empire, needed all the help that they could get. In the hope 
of aid from the Jews, we promised them a home in Palestine, ‘ it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine ’. 

At the same time—disastrously, as it turned out—we promised 
Palestine to the Arabs who fought with Lawrence of Arabia’ Our 
Mandate thus became impossible if both sides claimed their bargain. As 
a matter of fact, it seemed wildly unlikely that they would. Some thou- 
sands of enthusiastic Zionists who felt that they must redeem the soil of 
Israel with their own sweat and toil might be expected to take up the 
offer. But the vast majority of Jews had no intention whatever of leaving 
the countries of their exile. They had certain minority difficulties; 
they felt themselves a race apart: but that was no reason to die of 
malaria on the ancient Plain of Jezreel. 

It took Hitler to alter that. It is wholly unjust and unfair to bese 
If blame there must be, 
it must be found in our promises to both. But the Jews made no 
promises to the Arabs; and, once the heat was turned on in Europe, 
their actions became inevitable. They were driven by the pressure of 
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terror. Their loyalties were wholly to themselves, as are those of any 
nation in danger; and they pulled what strings were open to them 
to allow their people to escape. We should do the same, I imagine, 
if our people were being murdered abroad. And the scale of Hitler’s 
holocaust is still not quite realised in Britain. Six million Jews were 
killed. Some managed to escape beforehand, as did the desk-clerk in 
my hotel in Tel Aviv. He was a kindly and patient little man, and it 
was not till one looked at him carefully that one saw that he had no 
finger-nails. 

But the case is presented most dreadfully on the holy hill of Zion, 
which is part of Jewish Jerusalem. A Rabbi took me to see what 
happened to some of European Jewry. He led me to a lightless cave, 
which is called the Cellar of Catastrophe. There, with a candle in 
my hand, I peered into two glass cases. In one were a number of. 
jars, blue and white, with the shield of David on them. Each jar 
has a name on its lid: a German or Austrian name of a town which 
had once an incinerator. Inside are samples of ashes. A yard or two 
away, in another ghastly show-case, are a number of cakes of toilet- 
soap to remind the modern Jew in what form he might have returned 
to Israel. One can hardly blame the Jew if he wishes to end 
his exile. 

Yet injustice has resulted on a tragic and dangerous scale. In 1918, 
Palestine was ninety-three per cent. Arab, seven per cent. Jew. Today, 
eighty-six per cent. are Jews and oaly fourteen per cent. Arabs—the 
remainder are refugees. No one knows how many disappeared from 
the land they had owned; but the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency officials told me that they issue 880,000 rations just to keep 
these people alive. Meanwhile, in Tel Aviv, the Jews are not finding 
it easy. They are still not absolutely certain that their experiment is 
going to succeed. Their food is expensive and rationed; and rations 
are not always met. A cauliflower costs 5s., a lettuce 4s. They are 
desperately short of meat and have to make do with fish: carp from 
the new ponds in Galilee, sardines from the. Lake of Tiberias. They 
even send two trawlers to the Dogger Bank and ship frozen cod back 
from Ostend. There is always, of course, the black market where, 
if you like such things, and have the money, you can buy American 
ham at £5 a pound. 

One evening I sat with a wise old Jew in his flat overlooking the 
sea. He said: ‘ Yes, we have our difficulties. We are kept alive at the 
moment by the Jews who are not Israelis. They have promised us 
fifteen hundred million dollars in the next three years. If they failed, 
we should sink in six months. But they won’t fail, and nor shall we’. 
He paused, and then added: ‘ Do you remember when Moses brought us 
up out of Egypt? He had a corrupt generation on his hands and he let 
it die out in the wilderness. We can’t do that, But we can look after 
the children and encourage them to settle on the land. The land is 
less corrupting than the streets’. He ended, almost in a whisper: 
“Then you will really see something: the young home-born Israeli’. 

—Home Service - 


Soviet Policy in the Far East 


By MAX 


“' HE San Francisco Conference last September could reasonably 

be regarded as something of a turning-point in the affairs of 

Asia. Japan accepted from the Western Powers a peace treaty 

which ended the state of war that had existed since December, 

1941, and which will, when generally ratified, place her again on a 
footing of equality with other sovereign nations. At the same time a 
separate agreement with the United States brought Japan within the 
defensive system which the Americans have been building up against 
Asiatic communism. Not all the powers lately at war with Japan were 
altogether happy about these developments. Some felt that Japan was 
being asked to do too little to make up for the ravages caused by her 
former aggression; others felt that the new arrangements with the United 
States were a prolongation of occupation under another name and so a 
violation of the idea of complete national sovereignty and equality; 
sull others were sceptical of Japan’s conversion to democracy and 
feared that she would use her new position in ways to suit her own 
purposes rather than those of the western world. India and Burma did 
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not attend the conference at all. Australia and New Zealand were 
mollified by a special defence pact with the United States. 

One might expect that events of this magnitude would produce from 
the Soviet Union some statement of its policies and intentions that 
would enable one to estimate its future role in the new far eastern situa- 
tion. But as usual one is disappointed. Neither the new position of Japan 
nor the other major events in the far eastern scene—the prolongation 
of the fighting in Korea-and the long-drawn-out peace talks; the ebb 
and flow of the fighting in Indo-China; the disorders and strife in 
Burma, Malaya and the Philippines—none of them has produced from 
Soviet statesmen or commentators the kind of concrete appraisal that 
the citizen of a western country expects from his statesmen and his 
press. Not that the Soviet press has been silent. At all its levels, from 
the daily papers to the party and academic periodicals, a notable pro- 
portion of space has been given to events in the far east and in south- 
eastern Asia. But as usual, when one has stripped these articles of their 
verbiage and eliminated the references to Lenin and Stalin, what 
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‘remains is highly abstract and disconcertingly unrevealing.. What one 


gets-is a world-picture: in black-and-white—or more properly black- 
and-red—and not a series of statements with a precise reference in time 
and space. 

One is thus faced—and this is true of course of other areas than the 
far east—with, as it were, three levels of self-expression on the part of 
the Russians where foreign policy is concerned. At one extreme there 
is the theme of peaceful co-existence—the Russian people demanding for 
itself and for others the right to be left alone in peace. The war in 


Korea, for instance, is a foreign assault upon the Koreans. At the other - 


extreme there is the struggle for independence in the colonial countries 
which is in all cases progressive and destined to succeed. Russian 
sympathies are wholly with all such movements even where as in Malaya 
they take the form of sheer banditry with no likely outeome but general 
suffering and distress. Nor does the achievement of national independ- 
ence, as ordinarily understood, conclude the struggle. There are in the 
Soviet press-continual references to the false independence of countries 
like Burnta, India, Pakistan and the Philippines. Finally, in the middle 
there is the special new type of international relations with which the 
Soviet Union is involved—the relations between socialist countries. This 
in Asia means the relations between the Soviet Union, China, North 
Korea and Viet Nam, under which name the Russians have recognised 
the Government set up by the communist forces in Indo-China. For 
many reasons, this is the aspect of Soviet foreign policy which one 
would most like. to know about. But it is also the one where Soviet 
comment is the least informative. 


New Russian Demands 


Occasionally the development of the diplomatic situation forces 
the Russians to declare their policies in some specific area in a more 
concrete form than. uSual. Thus when they decided to let Gromyko 
speak for them at San Francisco they had to give their own views 
about what they thought a Japanese treaty should contain. Much of 
his speech there and of his subsequent comment on the actual treaty 
was devoted to the familiar themes of demilitarisation and democratisa- 
tion. The latter meant the creation of conditions in which the Japanese 
communists, who had been increasingly hard-pressed over the past two 
years, could most easily exert influence and begin a climb to power. 
But some demands made for both the Soviet Union itself and for 
China took a more specific form. That the Soviet Union would claim 
that the finality of her annexation of the Kuriles and southern Sakhalin 
should be internationally recognised was a foregone conclusion. But 
to this demand was added the new one, that the straits round the 
Japanese islands should be demilitarised and closed to the warships of 
all powers other than those with a coastline on the Sea of Japan itself. 
Since China has no prospect of becoming a naval power, and since 
Japan would be virtually disarmed under the Russian proposals, this 
demand would, if accepted, have the effect of turning the Sea of Japan 
into a Russian lake. While such proposals no doubt exemplify Russia’s 
preoccupation with defence, they could hardly be expected to commend 
themselves to any large body of Japanese, other than those wholly 
devoted to Russian interests. They therefore suggest that the Russians 
have no immediate hope of detaching Japan from her alignment with 
the Americans and are concerned rather to exploit the resentment and 
fears that the treaty has created in other countries. 

But this, as we have said, is an exception to the general rule of 


silence preserved by the Russians as to their own desires. Since the’ 
‘other major initiative they have taken in the last few months—Malik’s 


original proposal for a cease-fire in Korea—they have been extremely 
reluctant to take any open stand on the proper conditions for such an 
arrangement or indeed to admit any direct concern in the whole thing. 

It would seem certain that by the end of next year, 1952, the Russians 
will have to reveal their future intentions in Manchuria, since that is 
the date fixed in their treaty with the Chinese communists of February, 
1950, for handing over their special position on the Manchurian rail- 
ways and Port Arthur. Their position in Dairen remains unchanged 
until the conclusion of’a peace treaty with Japan—meaning presumably 
a peace treaty acceptable to the Russians and the Chinese. But on this 
aspect of their intentions—as on the details of Sino-Soviet relations 
generally—there has been virtual silence since the announcement early 
this year that a number of Manchurian assets had in fact been handed 
back. The fact that there has been almost no information about com- 
mercial exchanges with China since the treaty does not suggest that 
economic contacts have been very significant—particularly when this 
reticence is contrasted with the emphasis in the Soviet press on cultural 
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contacts with China of every ‘possible: kind, culminating in Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s recent visit to. Peking. 

Indeed there seems to be some difference of stress in the picture 
which the Chinese themselves give of their relationship to Soviet Russia 
from that given in the Soviet press. This was particularly marked a few 
months ago, when Chinese internal propaganda such as the booklet 
issued to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of the Chinese 
Communist Party, as well as articles by Chinese leaders in the 
Cominform journal and even in the Soviet press, had as their main 
apparent purpose the stressing of the self-sufficiency of the Chinese 
revolution. The Soviet Union’s experience was a useful guide—but no 
more. There was none of the adoration of Stalin which is as obligatory 
in the European satellites as in the Soviet Union itself. Indeed Mao 
Tse-tung was obviously being built up into an independent role in the 
popular imagination such as no non-Russian communist has been per- 
mitted to assume anywhere else in the world. 

It is true that the most recent speeches of the Chinese leaders, those 
at the meeting at the end of October of the National Committee of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, and Chou En-lai’s 
statement o1 Soviet disarmament proposals on November 19, do 
emphasise China’s allegiance to the ‘world camp of peace and demo- 
cracy’” led by the Soviet Union. But the relationship is certainly not 
pictured as one of subordination. It is rather that China is an equal 
if slightly junior partner. And on some issues, that of protection of 
the overseas Chinese, a note was sounded which would clearly have 
no meaning in a purely Soviet context. On the other hand, the Soviet 
press, while stressing the enormous importance to the world and 
particularly to south-eastern Asia of the Chinese revolution, is always 
careful to indicate that this revolution itself owes its success to Soviet. 
inspiration and in particular to the brilliant advice given by Stalin. Nor 
is this debt a matter of the past alone. On the side of advice, a lecture 
at the Soviet Oriental Studies Institute, early in the year, made it clear 
that the agrarian reforms so far made could not be regarded as a final 
stopping-place for the revolution in the Chinese countryside. Collec- 
tivisation would have to go the whole way. And if the Chinese have 
had little to say on Russian help in their development projects, the 
Russians have been less reticent. An article in the September number 
of Bolshevik on the ‘ Successes of the Chinese People’s Republic’ sees 
Soviet assistance as the source of many of these successes. The state 
farms and experimental farms are using up-to-date machinery received 
from the Soviet Union. Soviet help is being given in the struggle 
against plant and animal diseases. And a similar picture is given of 
Soviet help on the industrial side where the Chinese press is quoted 
for the statement that under the credit agreement, China is able to 
import annually from the U.S.S.R. sixty-five per cent. more equip- 
ment than was imported by China from the capitalist countries before 
the war—a statement which is not really very revealing, as is so often 
true of Soviet statements in terms of percentages. 


Differences of Emphasis 

On the Korean war, too, there is a difference of emphasis. The North 
Korean Prime Minister, in his message to Stalin on the third annivers- 
ary of the establishment of diplomatic relations between his own govern- 
ment and that of the Soviet Union, referred to the assistance and 
support received from the Soviet Union. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, talk as though the Korean war was very much a private affair 
on their own; and though tribute to their forces is duly paid in the 
Soviet press, the accent is not the same. 

When one comes to south-east Asia, a similar difference of emphasis 
arises. Chou En-lai talks of the fundamental change in Asia due to 
the Chinese revolution, and Mao Tse-tung goes so far as to mention 
North Africa in this connection. The ‘ unity of the Chinese people and 
the peoples of Asia’, declares Chou En-lai, ‘will certainly create a 
powerful and matchless force in. the far east which will rapidly push 
forward the great wheel of history in the movement for independence 
and liberation of the peoples of Asian countries’. But when the Soviet 
journal Problems of Philosophy—which deals with problems not 
generally regarded outside the Soviet Union as essentially philosophical 
—deals with ‘the deepening of the crisis of the colonial system of 
imperialism’, events in Asia take on a different light. True, the 
Chinese revolution is the most important result of the second world war; 
but that seems to be largely because of the, size of its population. 
Thanks to its adhesion, the ‘ camp of democratic countries” led by the 
Soviet Union amounts to 800,000,000 people—a third of the world’s 

(continued on page 1025) 
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Legend of C. P. Scott 


N the talk about her grandfather (which we publish this week) 

Mrs. Ryan justly says that C. P. Scott has become a legend. 

Not only that; it may well be that he was a giant in a dying 

race. For there are very few newspaper editors today who 
are as independent as he was, and since he died many newspapers, 
both in and outside London, which possessed independent 
editors, have disappeared altogether. Power nowadays often rests 
with individual proprietors or a group of proprietors, and although 
it is not necessary to argue, nor was it proved to the satisfaction 
of the Press Commission, that they are irresponsible in their use 
of. power, scarcely any of them are working journalists in the sense 
that Scott was. But the high principles of conducting a newspaper, 
for which he stood, are known and respected by all professional 
journalists and have been the inspiration to many a young man 
starting on this craft. Wherever newspapermen gather together in 
a serious discussion of their job and whenever a worth-while book 
is written on the subject of the press, it can be certain that his 
obiter dicta and his practices will be quoted and used asa yardstick. 
So long as his memory remains warm, Cross Street, Manchester, 
will never become Grub Street. 

What exactly were the principles which Scott advocated? He 
was, of course, as Mrs. Ryan says, a man of great courage who 
was not afraid to range himself on the unpopular side. But perhaps 
more important still was his famous saying that “facts are sacred’. 
Unhappily this precept is not followed in many parts of the world: 
the careful selection of facts, the deliberate distortion of the news 
is common practice in all totalitarian states. Party newspapers are 
seldom guiltless of the offence. To suppress or gloss over events 
that accord ill with one’s own point of view is still too usual a habit. 
And at the same time the temptation to fill a newspaper’s limited 
space with rubbishy gossip about popular personalities instead of 
with information bearing on the nation’s welfare is not often 
resisted, as he resisted it. 

But of course the medal has another side. It is often remarked 
that J. L. Hammond’s official life of Scott does not tell the whole 
story, which might sound differently from others who knew him 
well. His ruthless behaviour to his staff would not be commended 
by everybody (Neville Cardus gives some illustrations in his auto- 
biography). His puritanism was often pushed very far. Ought one, 
for example, to refrain from printing football scores because of the 
prevalence of football ‘pools’, as Scott refused to print racing 
news because of betting? Is it right for a newspaper proprietor 
who holds that “ facts are sacred’ to exclude much that is of interest 
to mankind because he sets himself up as its moral judge? Again 
it can be shown that Scott’s judgment was often at fault. He 
criticised Lloyd George for his handling both of the peace settle- 
ment of 1919 and the Irish treaty of 1921 without apparently 
knowing or understanding what Lloyd George was trying to do, 
which in fact largely was attuned to his own policy. However, these 
are secondary criticisms. Certainly Scott was a great man. 
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What They Are Saying 


Broadcast comments on Dr. Adenauer’s visit 


Dr. ADENAUER’S VISIT to London last week was a major topic for 
commentators. Newspapers quoted from western Germany emphasised 
the political significance of the visit, not only for Anglo-German 
relations but also for European co-operation as a whole. A typical 
comment, quoted from Die Welt, stated: 


The clarification of one important point is hoped for in London as a 
result of Dr. Adenauer’s talks with Churchill and Eden. In the past, 
German and allied politicians have often been slightly suspicious of 
each other that they each might make a deal with Moscow at the 
expense of the other. A great deal would be gained if the British states- 
men and Dr. Adenauer could reassure each other on this point. 


From France, Le Monde was quoted as saying that, despite differences 
of opinion on such questions as European federation, the moment was 
propitious for the establishment of more cordial relations between 
Britain and Germany and for a clarification of views on Germany’s 
unification. The left-wing Combat was quoted as commenting: 


We believe that the unification of Germany is not just an academic 
question and that if the Russians are still opposed to unification, the 
Germans—led by Adenauer—will know how to achieve it. We believe 
that a European Army must not serve as a screen for the reconstruction 
of the Wehrmacht. Europe remains our objective. But we must know 
what kind of a Europe it will be and how we can go from the Schuman 
Plan to the reconstitution of the Germany Army without feeling that we 
are knocking down with one hand what we have built with the other. 


Communist commentators saw all sorts of sinister motives behind 
Adenauer’s visit to London. Polish broadcasts were particularly articulate 
in this respect. The British Government, said one broadcast, was out 
to win over Adenauer to the view that a straight remilitarisation of 
Germany was ‘vastly preferable’ to her inclusion in the projected 
European Army. Churchill could then persuade Truman to drop the 
idea of the European Army and to allot to Germany the role of third 
partner in the Atlantic Treaty, at France’s expense. A Warsaw broadcast 
for Poles abroad described Adenauer as ‘ the commercial traveller of 
Hitler’s revenge’, intent on the task of resuming the destructive work 
of the Fuehrer. A Hungarian broadcast to this country warned that 
Adenauer’s visit was part of a general plan to persuade the British 
people to accept the late enemy as a new ally in the ‘ American- 
sponsored war’ against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 

The disarmament discussions in Paris were another subject to which 
commentators paid much attention, Moscow broadcasts on the subject 
were not a very good omen for the success of the talks, The Tass 
correspondent in Paris was quoted as saying that only fear of public 
opinion had persuaded the Western Powers to join the disarmament sub- 
committee: 


Judging by their own statements and by those of the newspapers 
dependent on them, far from having joined it in order to achieve any 
positive results, they have no other purpose than to bring its work to 
naught. 


The real efforts of the three Western Powers, continued the Moscow 
broadcast, were ‘ directed towards the final undermining of U.N. and 
using it as a screen to camouflage America’s aggressive policy and 
actions *. Another Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, stated: 


The U.S. diplomats put forward a thoroughly false programme 
under the resounding title of ‘registration, limitation and balanced 
reduction of armaments’. They reckoned on misleading public opinion 
and on lulling its vigilance. However, they were incapable of defending 
their inflated false project from the profoundly based criticism of the’ 
U.S.S.R. and People’s Democracies. 


From western Europe, a number of commentators expressed the hope 
that the disarmament discussions would succeed; otherwise ‘ there will 
be a crazy armaments race with all its consequences’. The New York 
Times remarked that a distinctive feature of both the Korean truce 


talks and the Paris disarmament meeting was pessimism. It went on: 


All one can say to relieve the gtoom is that nothing is static in this 
world and that almost anything is better than an atomic war. Both 
sides would at least agree to those propositions, and so long as we go on 
talking to each other something may happen, if only at the forward 
redoubts, the tactical positions, to lighten the atmosphere. It is always 
worth while to keep on trying for peace anywhere and everywhere in 
the world. 
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A BRITISH ART GALLERY REVISITED 
SPEAKING OF A VISIT to the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, which has 
been reopened after a closure of ten years, ELLIS WATERHOUSE, 
Director- of the National Gallery of Scotland, said in a North of 
England Home Service talk: ‘It is the Roscoe collection which is one 
of the chief distinctions of the Walker Art Gallery. The Roscoe pictures 
fill two rooms, in addition to the “ Roscoe Room ” in the Gallery today, 
and there are ozhers which are not at present on view. I cannot resist 
speaking of one or two of the most remarkable. There is a little panel 
by Simone Martini, one of the two- 
greatest Sienese paintets of the four- 
teenth century, which shows St. Joseph 
bringing the child Christ back from the 
It is a master- 
piece both of human feeling and lyrical 
expression. Italian Gothic hatdly pro- 
duced anything more jewel like or with 
more*lovely colour and an exquisitely 
swinging rhythm. And the stern and 
passionate art of Ferrara of the later 
fifteenth century is shown by a picture 
of the dead Christ on the lap of His 
Mother, by Ercole Roberti, which is one 
of the great masterpieces of early Italian 
art in England. These, and a number 
of-other Italian and Flemish pictures, 
would now be beyond the resources of 
all but the richest galleries to purchase. 
“ The rest of the permanent collection 
naturally is made up for the most part 
of the British school. Its beginnings 
are remarkably shown by one of the 
most interesting portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and by the huge, full-length 
picture of Henry VIII, purchased 
since the war, which is one of the 
finest surviving works from the immedi- 
ate following of Holbein. The sequence 
goes from Lely in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present day. There is a 
room devoted to the classical period 
of British painting, from Richard 


Raphaelites and Watts, a room of Vic- 
torian “gallery pictures” and several 
rooms which take British painting down 
to the present day, as well as special 
rooms for Alfred Stevens, Liverpool 
artists, and sporting pictures. We can linger, alas, in only a few of 
them, but not with least pleasure in the first of these which shows the 
acknowledged Old Masters of the British School. What is most 
encouraging is that nearly every picture in this room has entered 
the collection since 1933. Some of the best came with Miss Emma 
‘Holt’s bequest in 1945 and will not stay here,-as they will soon return 
to the house which she bequeathed with them. Among these are portraits 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Raeburn and two splendid 
Turners. 

- ‘But the gaps left can be filled from the hidden resources of the 
gallery, and what remains is fine enough, from Richard Wilson’s 
© Snowdon ’,- perhaps. the noblest of all his Welsh compositions, | to a 
Gainsborough presented this year to mark the reopening of the gallery. 
This room shows how it is possible for a el with a clear policy 
to fill sufficiently one of the gaps in its series’ 


CHILDREN’S COMICS 
Micuaet Lewis, Director of the Institute of Education at Nottingham 
University, recently spoke about children’s comics and magazines in a 


His Mother’: 


’ Midland Home Service talk. ‘There are three ways in which these 
comics and magazines are said to be bad for children’, said Mr. Lewis. 
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“First of all, they are said to be bad for children’s morals, particularly 
because they take children into a curiously unreal world, full of crude 
adventures; and so give them a wrong and even a dangerous picture of 
life. Secondly, they are said to be bad for children’s English—are said 
to produce backwardness and illiteracy. And thirdly, these comics and 
magazines are said to be bad for children’s taste. The stories are 
vulgar, the “get-up” and the pictures are crude and highly coloured. 

‘ The first thing that has struck me about the comics, looking through 


. a lot of them, is that they are not really funny. I do not just mean 


that they do not strike me as being 
funny; it is quite clear that most of the 
time they are not intended to be funny. 
Let us glance at the so-called jokes. 
‘Most of these so-called jokes are not 
very amusing. I do not see how children 
can make anything out of them at all. 
Take this. one, where we have a school- 
master talking to a boy. The school- 
master, I need hardly say, has an 
academic mortar-board on his head 
and a birch in his hand—the kind of 
schoolmaster one never sees in real life 
anywhere. He is talking to the boy; 
he asks him: “Jones, tell me, who is 
the Master of the Rolls?” And Jones 
replies: “The foreman of a bakery, 
sir”. Now what. does a boy or girl 
make of that joke? = 

/ *Let us look at some of the stories 
they offer. It seems to me that they are 
of two kinds: what I would call the 
old-fashioned and the new-fangled. The 
old-fashioned do not seem to have 
changed much since I was a boy. There 
are the Wild West and pirates and 
gold prospectors and Red Indians, and 
there is even one with a German spy! 
German spy stories have certainly been 
going on since about 1900. All these 
stories are out of date. 

“Side by side with these- old- 

fashioned stories there are what I would 
call the new-fangled ones, stories that 
tell you about an imaginary future, a 
future that is no more likely to exist 
than the past described in the old- 
fashioned stories. There is the Space 
Man—the man who is able to fly right 
out into space. For example: Space-Rover Pete. Space-Rover ee 
is a fellow who wears nothing but a revolver. They tell us he is “ 
much at home in outer space as a fish is in the sea”. And the se 
begins: “Ah”, he says, “a new planet has appeared—I must have a 
look at it-’.. And off he goes. 
, “These stories are really modern magic. They are the magic of 
science: they are the modern version of the old folk tale or fairy tale, 
jack and the Beanstalk, The Seven-Leagued Boots—these have been 
changed into stories of wonderful modern machines. It is interesting 
to notice, then, that these kinds of stories—both the old-fashioned 
and the new-fangled ones—deal with something that is not real. They 
deal with the past, or they deal with the future. They are romance, 
they are fantasy. They are the kind of romance, J agree, that appeals 
only~to immature minds, to children and to young people, and to some 
adults who are perhaps not very intelligent. Still, they are romance 
and fantasy. 

‘To go back to our question, are comics bad for children’s morals? 
Isn’t it true that, as some people say, this kind of trash produces 
delinquency? I doubt this, too. I do not think there is any evidence 
anywhere, from anyone who has taken the trouble to study delinquency. 

‘That brings me to my next question: “Are comics bad for 
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children’s English? ” You know the argument: just as comics are said 
to produce delinquency, so they are bad in the way that they produce 
backwardness and illiteracy. I must say that I very much doubt this also. 

‘The third question is: Are comics a bad influence on children’s 
taste? Here I think the answer is quite certain—they are. Nearly 
everything about these comics is low; the stories are vulgarised; the 
pictures, the printing, and the language although not objectionable in 
many ways are still at a pretty low level. This, to my mind, is the 
dangerous thing about comics, that they keep children’s taste at a low 
level; do nothing to improve it’. 


RECEIVING A LETTER IN FRANCE 

JOHN Morris, broadcasting in the Far Eastern Service from Paris, 
said: ‘In The Sentimental Journey, Laurence Sterne begins with the 
words: “ They order these things better, I said, in France”. But it is by 
no means everything that the French order better. 

‘For instance, it so happens that the other day a friend sent me a 
registered letter from London. I was sent a notification that a registered 
letter had arrived and would I please go and collect it from the post 
office. This sounds quite a simple matter, but actually it took me the 
better part of a day. The post office was packed with people and in 
front of each clerk’s desk there was a long queue. The French are 
much more individualistic than the British, and, while queueing has 
now become a normal part of British life, the French are always 
irritated by it. You will sometimes see a Frenchwoman queue patiently 
for a bit, and then she will suddenly decide that she has had enough and 
go straight to the head of the waiting line. When this happens confusion 
immediately breaks out. The queue I joined was fortunately quite a 
peaceful one but when, after half an hour, I got to the head of it, I 
discovered that I“was in the wrong place and I had to start all over 
again. This meant queueing for yet another half an hour, and when 
finally I reached the clerk in charge she said she was not allowed to 
give me my letter unless I produced my passport as identification. 
Since I had left it in the hotel I had to go back and begin all over again. 
In the end I did get my letter’. 


FINANCE AND THE BALLET STUDENT 

“Madame Legat, wife of the legendary Nicholas Legat, has this 
country’s largest school for ballet’, said PETER CRAIG RAYMOND in 
‘ London Calling Asia ’. ‘ This school, which has trained Moira Shearer, 
June Brae, Harold Turner and many more of the Sadler’s Wells dancers, 
now has a mixture of new 
blood as never before. In 
the Legat dormitories at 
Tunbridge Wells film- 
executives’ children mix— 
and mix wonderfully— 
with equally talented work- , 
ing-class students. 

“TJ found fourteen-year- 
old Angela Hoadley from 
an engineer’s family along 
with Pat Sherwood from 
Bermuda and Mary James 
from Ontario, Canada. A 
“recommended by Robert 
Helpmann” Australian, 
Sandra Tallent, is in class 
along with Brenda Lee- 
Lum of Trinidad and 
Nigerian Sheena Share. 
The differences of income 
mean as little here. as the 
many diverse birthplaces. 

“To quite an important 
extent this opportunity for 
the poorer child to study 
ballet, and to dance pro- 
fessionally, has come about 
through government grants. 
A child who shows promise 
can obtain, without any 
difficulties, complete finan- 
cial backing for her studies. 
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Such backing pays for training, clothes, food, school fees, and yes, even 
the important week-end pocket-money! Not a penny need be spent by 
the child’s parents if the child has talent and they themselves cannot 
finance the training on their income. The children do not even need to 
pay the heavy railway fares to London for auditions. Every touring 


company, especially Sadler’s Wells, is on constant watch for possible 
talent. Having found it, there is no delay in ensuring grants and packing 


_ the child off to ballet schcol. 


“The Wells is a unique organisation. School, junior company, and 
the major “parent” company are integral. Thus a child trained by 
the school will, in all probability, go straight into the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Company then, later, into the great Wells group at Covent 
Garden Opera House. And ail of this is possible to every child whose 
talent deserves moulding by the several great teachers we possess 
today. And a state grant or subsidy is always available. Through 
these grants and subsidies the opportunities in ballet are no longer 
dictated by bank-balances ’. ; 


ANAESTHETISING BEES __ 


“How can you take away the honey from 50,000 bees determined to 
defend it with their stings?’ asked F. AUSTIN Hype in ‘ News from 
the North’. ‘How do you deal with an angry colony? How can I 
dislodge bees that have occupied the roof of my house? 

“In the autumn Yorkshire bee-keepers anaesthetise their bees by 
the million by a method little known outside the county. And this 
is the way of it: secure a puff-ball, or “ fuzz-ball ”—lycoperdon 
bovista is its dictionary name; it is like a giant mushroom with the 
shape of a melon and grows in our fields in autumn. Dry this puff- 
ball thoroughly until it will give off spores in a brown, smoky cloud. 
Tear off a piece as big as an egg, ignite it, and place it in your smoker. 
Go to the hive, early morning or evening when no bees are flying, 
puff the fumes into the hive entrance until the piece of fuzz-ball is 
exhausted and wait for ten minutes for the fumes to take their full effect. 

“The roar of alarm at the first puffs dies down to a murmur, then to 
silence. Open out the hive and you will find your bees lying in a heap, 
feet in the air, motionless. You will be convinced you have killed them 
all, but do not try to feel their pulses, for even in this deep sleep 
they can still sting, or as a bee-keeper friend of mine in the Royal 
Air Force said, “their rear-gunnery is as effective as ever! ” The few 
bees still on the combs can be lightly brushed off with a goose wing and 
all the 50,000 bees can be poured, like brown treacle, into a well- 
ventilated box, carefully 
fastened up, and sent to 
any destination. We regu- 
larly send them in the 
autumn to the  fruit- 
growing counties of the 
south where 
pollinate fruit blossom the 
next spring. Within two 
hours the bees will have 
recovered all their wonted 
liveliness and will be hum- 
ming away merrily as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Bees treated in this 
way can be united with 
other colonies similarly 
treated and will show no 
sign of that fighting which 
often goes on in united 
colonies. They can be 
moved into another posi- 
tion close at hand and will 
have lost all memory of 
their former home, show- 
ing no sign of returning 
to the old position they 
knew so well. There are no 
ill effects, so far as I 
know. Indeed, we think 
that acarine disease is less 


treated ’. 


prevalent among bees so _ 


they will © 
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"The: Sage Who Despised Politicians 


HUMPHRY HOUSE on Thomas Carlyle* 


HEN one thinks of Carlyle as ‘the Victorian sage of 
Chelsea ’, or looks at his statue in the little garden on the 
Embankment, it is well to remember that he was born 
in the same year as Keats; that he was already twenty at 
the time of the Battle of Waterloo; that Napoleon was thus, to him, a 
contemporary; that his first important published work, the Life of 
Schiller, appeared in John Taylor’s ‘ 
of Lamb because it first carried the Essays 
of Elia. To ‘place’ Carlyle correctly, he 
must be seen first as a struggling young 
literary man of the second ‘ Romantic’ 
period, a young man who wrote mis- 
cellaneous articles for an encyclopaedia, 
translated a French text-book of geometry, 
and first made his name as an expert on 


romances. 

He never was anything except a literary 
man; it is very important that he had no 
other profession and never took any part 
in active politics. Thus he had no place in 


or responsibilities; he never had to ad- 
minister anything or make a report to a 
committee or placate angry parishioners: 
he did not even have any children. And, 
of course, he never did any soldiering, He 
experienced none of the major ‘ goings-on 
of life’ from the inside. 

He grew up sharing many of the com- 
mon attitudes of his older contemporaries. 
In general he was in revolt against what 
he thought of as the slick, superficial 
rationalism of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment. Voltaire, for instance, was 
to him ‘a Man of the World, such as Paris 
and the eighteenth century produced and 
approved of:* a polite, attractive, most 
cultivated, but essentially self-interested 
man’, with qualities we ‘must find very defective, sometimes 
altogether out of place, in a Poet and Philosopher ’. The age as a whole 
saw ‘things human and things divine alike cited without misgivings 
before the same boastful tribunal of so-called Reason, which means here 
a merely argumentative Logic’. The attitude is indistinguishable_from 
that of Coleridge in Appendix B to the ‘First Lay Sermon’. But 
Coleridge did not go on to write down Voltaire by writing up Frederick 
the Great. Like Coleridge, Southey, and others, Carlyle mistrusted the 
late developments of eighteenth-century thought, both in practice and 


- in theory, by the Utilitarians. He surveyed the whole field of utilitarian 


influence in an essay called “ Signs of the Times ’, of 1829. 

I specially mention this essay, ‘ Signs of the Times ’, because I think 
it is too little known, and that modern readers, revolted by the style of 
Carlyle’s later works and therefore mystified to account for the esteem 


_ in which he was once held, may be led by it to admit again the power 


and sense of much that he had to say; and also because it does begin, 
even so early, to hint at the one distinctive political idea with which 
Carlyle’s name is now chiefly associated, the idea of the Hero, from 
which many extraordinary developments followed. In the essay he 
describes, clearly and acutely, the symptoms of what he called the 
* Mechanical Age’. ‘It is the Age of Machinery, in every_outward and 
inward sense of that word’. He noted first the outward machinery, the 
products of mechanical invention, which were transforming the habits 
and the economy of social life: 
There is no end to machinery. Even the horse is stripped of his 
harness, and finds a fleet fire-horse yoked in his stead. Nay, we have 


Millais’ unfinished portrait of Thomas Carlyle 
National Portrait Gallery 


an artist that hatches chickens by steam; the very brood-hen is to be super- 
seded! For all earthly, and for some unearthly purposes, we have machines 
and mechanic furtherances; for mincing our cabbages, for casting us into 
magnetic sleep. We remove mountains and make seas our smooth highway; 
nothing can resist us. We war with rude Nature; and by our resistless 
engines, come off always victorious, and loaded with spoils. 

He then goes on in a short paragraph to describe the social effects of 
such machinery, a paragraph which is 
prophetic of his own most important work 
ten and fifteen years later: 

What wonderful accessions have thus 
been made, and are still making, to the 
physical power of mankind; how much 
better fed, clothed, lodged and, in all out- 
ward respects, accommodated men now 
are, Or might be, by a given quality of 
labour, is a grateful reflection which 
forces itself on everyone. What changes, 
too, this addition of power is introducing 
into the Social System; how wealth has 
more and more increased, and at the same 
time gathered itself more and more into 
masses, strangely altering the old rela- 
tions, and increasing the distance between 
the rich and the poor, will be a question 
for Political economists, and a much 
more complex and important one than 
any they have yet engaged with. 

How clearly and competently that para- 
graph states the essential problems brought 
about by the conjunction of machinery 
and capitalism ! 

The essay then goes on to survey the 
diffusion of the ‘mechanical genius’ of 
the time into ‘quite other provinces’. 
‘Worship, in any sense, is not recognised 
among us, or is mechanically explained 
into Fear of pain, or Hope of pleasure’. 
All philosophy is reduced to the physical. 
Our whole Metaphysics, from Locke’s 
time downwards, is not a philosophy of the 
mind, but a genetic history of what we see 
in the mind. The splendid discovery has 
been made by a certain Dr. Cabanis that Poetry and Religion are ‘a 
product of the smaller intestines ’. 

By this emphasis on the physical, Carlyle continues, ethics is reduced 
to ‘mere political arrangements’; and under the influence of such 
philosophers as Adam Smith and Bentham, nearly everybody admits 
the principle that ‘ our happiness depends entirely on external circum- 
stances; nay, that the strength and dignity of the mind within us is 
itself the creature and consequence of these’. ‘ Men are to be guided 
only by their self-interests. Good government is a good balancing of 
these ’. He dismisses theoretic Utilitarianism as an attempt to ‘ com- 
prehend the infinitudes of man’s soul under the formulas of Profit and 
Loss’; and he dismisses practical utilitarianism as the attempt to rule 
over the soul too, ‘as over a patent engine, by checks and valves and 
balances ’. 

These ideas were expanded and amplified in the period of economic 
distress which followed. The most influential of Carlyle’s political works 
were Chartism of 1839, and Past and Present of 1843. In these he con- 
tinues his attacks upon the possibility of a Pleasure-Pain Calculus as 
the basis of ethics; and he sees an ethical theory of this kind as fitting 
for a society in which unremitting individualistic competition is the 
only guide of practice. Laissez-faire, he says, may have been a reason- 
able cry ‘in those entirely surprising circumstances to which the 
eighteenth century had brought us, in the time of -Adam Smith’; but 
it is utterly inapplicable to the sooty England of ‘ savagery and despair’ 
of the eighteen-thirties and eighteen-forties, an England in which more 
and more unemployment and poverty and wretchedness seems to 


* The first of five talks on ‘ The Revolt against Liberalism and Rationalism ” 
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follow necessarily on the increasing luxury of the few. ‘ England is full 
of wealth . . . yet England is dying of inanition’. 

Past and Present, of 1843, analyses once more the effects of laissez- 
faire and the cash nexus, and then fully introduces the hero idea into 
contemporary politics. The hope of recovering the human soul, and 
the moral force of the soul, lay in hero-worship; but, first of all, in 
ourselves being not flunkeys, but of heroic mind; a world of heroes, 
where a hero-king can reign. I shall not trace the development, through 
his various books, of Carlyle’s conception of the hero, because it is of 
more value for the purpose of this talk to discuss its theoretic basis at 
one end, and its practical consequences at the other. There is a plain 
theoretic link between the conception of the hero and the rejection of 
eighteenth-century rationalism as shown in the popular liberal thought 
of the eighteen-twenties and eighteen-thirties. The link can be seen in 
this passage from the essay called ‘ Characteristics’ of 1831: 


. the time force is an unconscious one. The healthy Understanding, 
we should say, is not the logical, argumentative, but the Intuitive; for 
the end of Understanding is not to prove and find reasons, but to know 
and believe. Of logic, and its limits, and uses and abuses, there were 
much to be said and examined; one fact, however, which chiefly 
concerns us here, has long been familiar: that the man of logic and the 
man of insight; the Reasoner and the Discoverer, or even Knower, are 
quite separable—indeed, for most part, quite separate characters. In 
practical matters for example, has it not become almost proverbial that 
the man of logic cannot prosper. 


“Winged Words’ 

The man of logic, he goes on a little lower down, will not be able to 
find for you ‘ your stolen jewel ’, but 

Often by some winged word, winged as the thunderbolt is, of a 


Luther, a Napoleon, a Goethe, shall we see the difficulty split asunder, 
and its secret laid bare. 


of Heroes 


The hero idea thus fits to an adaptation of current idealist philosophy. 
Elsewhere in his early works, especially in the essay on Novalis, Carlyle 
shows that he was much influenced by the distinction, familiar from 
Kant and propagated in England by Coleridge, between the Reason and 
the Understanding. Though in later life he despised all forms of 
epistemology and Metaphysics, he reached some of his own most 
cherished beliefs through the epistemological thought of others. But 
Carlyle himself was careless of his terms, and he rarely thought anything 
out with resolution and acumen. Once having seized on this distinction 
between Reason and Understanding, even though he might at times 
confuse the terms, he fathered upon the ‘ Reason’ his own admiration 
for, and hankering after, a kind of immediate insight; in one aspect this 
insight was thought of as a direct acquaintance with ultimate reality, 
»the only genuine form of knowledge; in another aspect it was an insight 
into ‘fact’ which gave the possessor of it a moral confidence in action, 
and exceptional moral force over others, deriving from that inner 
confidence : 

The Hero is he who lives in the inward sphere of things, in the True, 
Divine and Eternal, which exists always, unseen to most, under the 
Temporary Trivial: his being is in that; he declares that abroad, by 
act or speech as it may be, in declaring himself abroad. 


In this sense, the hero is most characteristically the poet or the 
prophet: and Carlyle had little use for poets who were not prophets 
too. Even ‘ Byron and Burns were sent forth as missionaries to- their 
generation, to teach it a higher Doctrine, a purer Truth’. 

The most sensitive point in this part of Carlyle’s work is the point 
of transition from the hero as poet or priest or prophet, to the hero as 
king, to the man of action: it is the transition from literature and 
religion to politics. The difficulty lies in the fact that he writes now one 
way, and now another, about the nature of the physical world. It is 
sometimes for him a trivial thing, a show, a sham, a veil: and some- 
times it is a symbol of God. Why should the hero not be a pure con- 
templative? Why should he come back into the world of action at all? 
It is Plato’s problem over again. There is not, so far as I know, any one 
clear passage in Carlyle which one can quote to provide a straight- 
forward answer. But I think that the answer would be on these lines; 
that human nature is by its constitution such that every man is 
potentially a hero, or that it is only by living and working in an ordinary 
human context that any one man can realise his heroism. Action is the 
fullest form of realisation; and the more distant vision of reality is only 
possible to one whose acquaintance with shows and shams is close 
enough for him to know them for the shows and shams they are. 
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Whether or not this represents his view fairly, there is no doubt 
that for Carlyle, at least by 1831, the hero as king was the highest 
form of hero: ~- 

The Commander over Men, he to whose will our wills are to be 
subordinated, and loyally surrender themselves, and find their welfare 
in doing so, may be reckoned the most important of Great Men. He is 
practically the summary for us of all the various figures of Heroism. . . 
Find in any country the ablest man that exists there; raise him to the 
supreme place, and loyally reverence him: you have a perfect govern- 
ment for that country; no ballot-box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, 
constitution-building, or other machinery whatsoever can improve it a 
whit. It is the perfect state;‘an ideal country. 


Carlyle’s contempt for democracy was based first on his insistence 
that the principle of one equal vote to one man did not represent the 
obvious inequalities between men—it made Judas Iscariot’s vote as good 
as St. Paul’s; and secondly on his belief that, the majority being what 
they were, the votes preferred the mediocre and unable man to the able. 
But what criterion of judgment or method of selection could be found? 
Damning all systems as mere machinery, Carlyle never proposed a 
system. But could he, the apostle of heroism, use his own heroic insight 
either to find a hero in contemporary England or so to persuade 
his countrymen that they became fit’ and able to do so? He failed 
to do either. ; 

In his practical judgment of persons Carlyle’ s full weakness, 
instability and silliness appear. Instead of god-given insight, we have 


bitter judgments, often hastily founded, often based on prejudice and ~ 


ignorance. He judged like the irresponsible person that he was. The 
thought of Keats, he said, made him feel sick, or reading a life of him 
would be like eating dead dog. To Coleridge, many of whose ideas he 
notably shared, and who perhaps influenced him more than he admitted, 
he was over and over again unfair. Here is his judgment of Gladstone 
in 1873: 

Gladstone appears to me one of the contemptiblest men I ever looked 
on. A poor Ritualist; almost spectral kind of phantasm of a man— 
nothing in him but forms and ceremonies and outside wrappings; 
incapable of seeing veritably any fact whatever... . 

Disraeli was merely the less of two evils, because he could see facts, and 
‘affected no virtuous airs’. Besides, Disraeli was a Jew, and Carlyle 
hated Jews and wanted to persecute Rothschild. 

The value of the analytical and critical part of Carlyle’s work is 
evident in all the later history of English politics, and indeed, of politics 
all over the world. Both Marx and Engels paid tribute to him as being 
one of the first to observe and describe clearly the consequences of 
capitalist development, the break-up of all the old idyllic patriarchal 
relationships, and the substitution of the single ‘ cash-nexus* between 
man and man. He was praised for the picture he gave of the English 
bourgeoisie and its disgusting money-greed. Directly, through Kingsley 
and his friends, and indirectly through Ruskin, he contributed an 
inestimable impetus to the various forms of English socialism. In Fabian 
Essays of 1889, Sidney Webb wrote: 

The first man who really made a dint in the individualist shield was 

- Carlyle, who knew how to compel men to listen to him. Oftener wrong 
than right in his particular proposals, he managed to keep alive the faith 
in nobler ends than making a fortune in this world and saving one’s 
soul in the next. 


But. when we turn to the ‘ particular proposals ’, where is Carlyle’s 


influence to be traced? We can find in his disciple and biographer, the 
historian Froude, an ineffectual type of historical Caesarian. We can 
find, now threadbare in* current journalism, his phrase ‘ Captains of 
Industry’ still surviving. But what effective, positive influence on the 
course of English politics, or what positive contribution to English 
political thought does that statue on Chelsea embankment commemor- 
ate? None. And it is a credit to the vitality and flexibility of the 
English political tradition that it is so. We dislike being drilled, either 
on the barrack square or in ene lecture room, as much as ever we did. 
—Third Programme 


The second part of the third Ordinary Session of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council, of Europe is now in session. The official 
records of the Assembly are published both in French and English. These 
comprise the following, which cover the first part of the 1951 Session: 
Orders of the Day and Minutes (1 vol., 5s. Od.); Official Report of Debates 
(3 vols., 5s each); Documents (Working Papers) (2 vols., 7s. each) 
and Recommendations and Resolutions adopted by the Assembly (1 vol., 
3s.). They may be obtained from The Hansard Society, 39 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Le Corbusier's Experiment at Marseilles 


By ROBERT _FURNEAUX JORDAN 


E CORBUSIER and housing—flint and steel. Le Corbusier: one of 
the controversial figures of our time, socially and archi- 
tecturally. Housing: Europe’s most intractable problem. As 
four allied armies closed upon Berlin the Republic. of France 

asked Le Corbusier.to put his experience at the service of the people. 
The flint struck the steel and the sparks have been flying ever since. 
~A few minutes by tram from the centre of Marseilles, half hidden 
by the plane trees of the Boulevard Michelet, stands this gigantic 
building, known to everyone in the city as ‘ L’Unité’—L’Unité 
d’Habitation Le Corbusier. Inevitably many will find this ‘beehive’ quite 
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Vertical city in a park: Le Corbusier’s L’Unité d’Habitation 


appalling. It has aroused, and even symbolises, political and 
social passions. It was ‘starred’ in that curious film ‘ Life 
Begins Tomorrow ’, and is, in a way, a gesture of defiance to a 
world that is slowly dying. L’Unité is certainly more than 
architecture, more than just another attempt at housing. 

More than architecture? Not really: more than the dead 
stylistic architecture of the past two centuries, but not more 
than architecture on the high plane of history. The faults of 
L’Unité are all so irrelevant to its fundamental and uncom- 
promising purpose. The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects said the other day that Coventry Cathedral 
showed ‘our national genius for compromise’, but of course 
great art never compromises. The cathedrals never compromised 
about the faith of High Christendom, they were born of aspira- 
tion and show it in every line of their structure. So L’Unité 
d’Habitation knows, not only when it looks on the slums of 
Marseilles but also when it looks on the smug prettiness of 
garden cities or the polité and emasculated compromise of the 
English new towns, that once again a moment has come when the 
artist—in the broadest sense—must point to a new way of living. 
Once again, it has become socially necessary that the artist 
should build. 

- Small men will not like this kind of thing; hating it and 
fearing it they will seek out the small chinks in its armour. But 


mere ‘liking’ can be left until tomorrow. There is a social problem 
to be solved, and I am never sure that we should have really ‘liked’ 
the cathedrals in the days when they were white. L’Unité is an offence 
against all traditional good taste, it is also an achievement and a con- 
summation. It holds a tentative but friendly hand to the twenty-first 
century. Le Corbusier’s starting point was that a great architecture 
must not only express a manner of living but that it must, since the 
artist is poet and visionary as well as technician, inaugurate and 
propose one. In the visual arts that is the plain dialectic of history. 
For years, it was only in the realm of ideas that Le Corbusier mattered. 
It was in that realm, despite such 
brilliant early work as Le Pavillon 
Suisse at La Cité Universitaire (1932) 
that Le-Corbusier first bewitched a 
generation of young architects who 
had looked in vain to the English 
universities and to the putrescent 
corpse of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
for some leadership. At educational 
level that leadership came in the end 
from Walter Gropius with his Bauhaus 
experiment, in the wider field of archi- 
tecture and philosophy it came from 
Le Corbusier. 

He has called the Marseilles build- 
ing the child of forty years’ gestation. 
It was too long, but at last his ideas 
are being realised—in the United 
Nations Building (basically his despite 
a gaggle of colleagues), in the cities he 
is planning for the Punjab and Bogota, 
in the housing at Nantes and at St. 
Dié, and in L’Unité at Marseilles. The 
background is still one of vexation, 
misrepresentation, political spite, and 
professional jealousy. Some would 
have preferred that his concept for the 
United Nations Building should not 
have prevailed, but it was so obviously 
right—the tall office building poised 
alongside the low, spreading con- 


The living-room of one of the flats 
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ference block—and so gorgeously simple that it could not be denied. 
So, too, with his philosophy of how modern urban man might live, 
and its interpretation in building. Sooner or later this thing was bound 
to happen. His old idea of the Ville Radieuse, of the vertical city with 
compensating space and landscape, had‘ been studied on paper in such 
a diversity of forms that by 1940 it was, with all its social and romantic 
connotations, embedded in the consciousness and conscience of the 
progressive world. A quality of the inevitable, therefore, hung over 
the event when, in the starry-eyed days of 1945, the Minister of Recon- 
struction invited him unconditionally to house the people of Marseilles. 


Starting with Cosmic Values 

The municipality of Marseilles considered three other sites before 
deciding upon the one in the Boulevard Michelet, probably the most 
beautiful—lying as it does between sea and mountains. This held up 
final plans until March 1947—a fact to be recorded against complaints 
of delay—but it did enable Le Corbusier’s team of young men in the 
Paris atelier (only the young, he says, could work on this project) to 
do a mass of research, and then more research. In fact they were given 
that rare thing—time to think. Le Corbusier has at least one gift 
of genius: he can evaluate things on totally different planes: the 
rhythm, say, of human life and the design of a kitchen cupboard; 
relate them, draw a conclusion, and give it to us transmuted into 
building. Therein lies the arrogant assertion that in history this kind 
of architecture matters. He starts with cosmic values, remembering 
that man is a biological organism on a sunlit planet. To live, work, 
eat, to cultivate the body and spirit are necessary to the diurnal 
rhythm; work, rest, sleep, and then that larger rhythm of birth, child- 
hood, manhood, maternity, and old age. For the savage, the peasant and 
the privileged bourgeoisie these things could always happen—they had 
space—but in our worn-out cities they were so left to chance that even 
before the nineteenth century had run its course the point of race 
suicide had been reached. Le Corbusier, of course, knows all this, but 
he also remembers—in fact it is his starting point—the primal needs 
of man the biological organism. He lists them: air, light, sun, foliage, 
space, silence, liberty, intimacy, isolation, and beauty. In his solution 
he remains the romantic architect—social philosopher first and architect 
second if you will, but for that very reason the greater architect. 

L’Unité is a single block: 420 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 185 feet 
high. Its long axis is north and south so that the sun moves round it 
during the day. It is never overshadowed, and will cast its own shadow 
only on its own lawns. Compared with the complex planning of other 
contemporary schemes there is a ruthless simplicity about this one, 
rectangular block, alone in its twelve-acre park. As its position is fixed 
by the sun, so is its height by insistence upon unbroken. space. To give 
a comparison: Dolphin Square, Westminster (a fair example of specu- 
lative middle-class ‘luxury’ flats) has a density of 415 persons to 
the acre; L’Unité has only 139 to the acre and its space is a single 
area, not a series of courtyards or negligible gardens. This block is, of 
course, only a fragment of Le Corbusier’s complete city. There should 
be six, ten, twenty such blocks spaced out over half-a-mile—each with 
its twelve acres. It is this spacing that invalidates all comparison with 
high building in the United States where height is only a product of 
land values. Any man may say that he prefers his cottage and garden. 
Of course; that is not the problem. The problem is numerical. The 
Welwyn Garden City motif spread over 200 square miles of London’s 
suburbs would drive anyone mad; so would satellite towns coalescing into 
chaotic milky ways. A mile of high towers, en echelon among their 
lawns and woods, has only the horror of the unfamiliar. If you have 
been a child in the back streets of Marseilles’ Vieille Port it becomes 
rather better than tolerable. Aesthetically it is a kind of medieval 
romanticism geared to a new age. 

To achieve the unbroken site there came L’Unité’s most striking 
feature—the avenue of concrete stilts (pilot) bearing the whole seven- 
teen-storey mass some thirty feet above the ground. The park, as paved 
garden and playground, will pass unimpeded below the building, the 
pilots being high enough to give a true visual and physical feeling of 
unbroken space right through it. This lifting of the lowest living level 
to give a wider view is classical in Le Corbusier’s work. It began twenty 
years ago in Le Pavillon Suisse, but at Marseilles—where each of the 
thirty-four piloti carries 1,500 tons—it is on a heroic, cyclopean scale. 
The whole of the building above is very human but in this great 
undercroft one is back almost in Roman Provence. The crudity of 
the concrete, left as it comes from rough timber shuttering—though 
bad in details, such as balcony handrails—is here in complete accord 
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with the design. The directness and primeval simplicity of the whole 
thing can stand this ruggedness, and indeed carries it with an air. The 
entrance hall, with stairs and lifts, will be just a large, fascinating, 
glass box between the piloti, leaving the lines of the undercroft visible 
and undisturbed. Above are the seventeen storeys with their 330 flats 
for 1,600 people. These group themselves as follows: eighteen small 
flats called chambres @hétel for the guests of the tenants; twenty-seven 
flats for single people or couples without children; forty-five flats for 
families with one’ or two children; 196 flats for families with from two 
to four children; thirty-five flats for families with from four to eight. 

It is a misnomer to speak of seventeen storeys. The flats are 
arranged oa seventeen levels but they have living-rooms of double 
height, with windows fifteen feet high, running through two storeys. 
This gets sun and air to the back of rooms that might otherwise be 
too deep; each flat, in fact, is a maisonette with a light, internal stair © 
from living reom to bedrooms. The whole focus of the individual flat, 
its visual centre of gravity as it were, is this point of family life in 
front of the high window. The other rooms, however—such as children’s 
bedrooms—also have balconies and space for individual freedom, isola- 
tion, reading, hobbies, and so on. With 1,600. people packed into one 
block, noise is a major problem. Each flat is a box in itself, inserted 
into the main structure like a drawer into a huge chest, but insulated 
from the chest by pads of lead. A workman was hammering in the flat 
above and I could hear nothing. I imagined myself living in such a 
flat, and the comment of the Town and Country Planning Association’s 
journal that the building is ‘ totalitarian’ seemed about as crazy a piece 
of inverted criticism as could be. 

Tenants will move in next April. Only a prototype flat is compete, 
and very fine it is. Nowhere have I seen such excellent cupboards, — 
wardrobes, kitchen equipment—in workmanship as well as design. The 
larger flats have a shower room as well as a bathroom. The rooms 
have electric-heating elements below the windows with air driven 
through them from the plenum. There are good arrangements for 
delivery from the public corridor of mail, food, ice, and so on. The 
Garchy system, whereby all refuse can go down a giant sink-plug 
to the destructor, is a merciful provision in a warm climate. One might 
think the flats over-equipped until one is reminded that six long years 
ago Le Corbusier was told to build for those who had lost all their © 
possessions when the Germans blew up the Vieille Port. 


Gaily Coloured Balconies 

As one looks along the facade it is not the windows that one sees 
but the front of the balconies running across them. The side walls of 
these balconies project like fins, at right angles to the building, and 
each is a square of bright, clear colour—red, green, yellow, blue, ochre. 
Normal decoration would be lost but these gay squares of colour are 
assertive; they also bring the eye back all the time to something 
relatively small, thus contributing a great deal to that human scale 
about which even those who do not like the building are agreed. The 
essential element of contrast is, in fact, between the two main parts of 
L’Unité—the human and domestic scale of the flats and the cyclopean 
scale of the piloti which carry them and detach them from the earth. 
These squares of clear colour also emphasise Le Corbusier’s ‘ modulor ’, 
or system of proportion. He says that there are only fifteen dimensions 
in the whole building, harmonically related to each other and to the 
human body. Palladio’s voluminar system was one inspiration, but more 
nearly comparable is the Greek mystique of mathematics in the 
Parthenon. It was Einstein who said that Le Corbusier’s ‘ modulor’ 
made it easier to design well, more difficult to design badly. 

Why the name—L’Unité d’Habitation? Because most of the seventh 
and eighth floors and a good part of the seventeenth are given up to 
social life and services. Here are all household shops, the barber, and 
laundry, a library, and a magnificent restaurant and club running 
through two floors, with a window some 250-feet long. On the top 
floor is a health centre and creche, whence children can walk up an 
easy slope to playground and paddling pool on the roof. Also on the 
roof is Le Corbusier’s jeu d’esprit—the comic gymnasium, sun-bathing 
platforms and running track, 180-feet up -with views unequalled in 
Europe. This has all been criticised. Some say it should never have 
been built unless Corbusier paid for it—a purely political point which 
I cannot answer. It has also been said, with truth, that the lively people 
of Marseilles love the movement and gossip of the market, and that 
with so many facilities available the housewife will never go out; 
but surely, since the bustle of Marseilles will still be there, she may 
choose, according to her mood or the time she has. She can shop on 
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. how to cook omelettes properly. These pleasant 
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the seventh floor or she can go to town. The third criticism is that in 
a vertical city people can never have the intimate link with shops and 
restaurants that they can with village green or Italian piazza. There 
is something in this, specially as the public corridors in L’Unité, though 
wide, can never be the social equivalent of streets. On the other hand 
one must remember that this is only L’Unité d’Habitation No. 1. Seven 
more and an additional eighty acres might restore the balance between 
vertical and horizontal living. 

- Since L’Unité engenders heat, it engenders rumour. The Mayor 
tells Madame Auriol it would make a good firemen’s hostel, and the 
story starts that it is to be a fire station. Nobody wants to live there: 
an informal poll of workmen and market women kills this one in 
five minutes. The average Marseillaise thinks of life in L’Unité as 
something to be dreamt about even if it has been a dream too long. 
True, the original ‘bombed-outs’ have dispersed and other tenants 
must be found; to say that these will be civil servants is not true 
although unfortunately near the truth. Since 1947 costs have risen, 
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and unless further subsidies are forthcoming working people will never 
live in L’Unité: bank clerks, petits fonctionnaires, and shopkeepers will 
soon be moving their gargantuan wardrobes into those superb little 
flats. The subsidy issue is terribly complicated. Since there are services 
(such as school and youth club) for which the state is responsible, all 
costs have to be divided between state and city; they have also been the 
shuttlecock of political changes. 

France still holds the civilised values of the world. This does not 
mean exhibitions to tell us about her past. ‘ Life begins tomorrow’. 
It would be a gesture to a great social experiment if she made it 
possible for the Marseilles workers to live in L’Unité as was her 
intention in the hour of victory. It is not too late: a commission is 
dealing with the whole issue of L’Unité. Seven French governments, 
several city councils and three contractors have gone down since this 
building began. The architect and L’Unité survive._Its air, sunlight, 
intimacy, and peace must be available for the workers of Marseilles; 
otherwise we shall think the Republic has failed—Third Programme 


Great Editor 


RACHEL RYAN: on:-C, Ps Scott 


. P. SCOTT of The Manchester Guardian was one of those 

men who become a legend during their lifetime. When the 

centenary of The Manchester Guardian and his own half- 

century of editorship were celebrated together in 1921, his 
fellow-countrymen from the King downwards joined with people from 
all over the world in paying him the kind of tributes which few men 
receive until they are safely in their coffins. 

Great men are at the mercy of their admirers. It always seemed to 
me that some of the stories which were circulated about my grandfather 
by the people who admired him most turned an enchanting human being 
into a stained-glass prophet, with a beard and a bicycle as his only proofs 
of humanity. Great stress was laid on his ‘ righteousness ’ (odious word) 
and his alleged austerity—as if it were somehow possible to build up a 
newspaper by being very simple and sincere and not wanting much to 
eat. All his tougher qualities—the concentration of energy, the unbend- 
ing determination, the sheer endless hard work (among other things he 
could lap up blue books and parliamentary reports with the quiet 
absorption of a cat drinking milk)—are missing from these stories. So 
is his geniality. Some of my earliest memories are of his ringing laugh, 
his good looks (he was one of the most distinguished-looking men I 
have ever seen) and the way in which—however busy he was, and he 
was always busy—he would fling open the wide, 
low windows of his study and welcome in us 
children with grapes and sugar almonds. 

Looking back from the year 1951 it seems to 
me that his house was always full of flowers and 
that there was always champagne to drink. Of 
course that cannot really have been so, though 
he was a great provider of what he affectionately 

‘called ‘ fizz-wine’ for special feasts. But I do 
know that he gave me my first cookery book, a 
French one, with a strong injunction to learn 


associations grounded me in the belief that all 
great men (for I knew he was great) enjoy life 
and practise its graces. But there are, after all, 
many delightful grandfathers in the world, and 
I am afraid that all this does not explain him 
any better than the stories which described him 
as a sort of vegetarian saint. The qualities which 
really marked him out from other men were 
harder—tougher. Their roots went centuries 
deep. 

C. P. Scott came of a line of men with strong 
characteristics which had been repeated in 
generation after generation, His family had 
been dissenters ever since Stuart times. They 
were a race chiefly of small farmers and linen 
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merchants in the west country: Englishmen of unmixed blood, deeply 
self-confident, great readers and arguers, men of mark in their own 
district. For generations they had stood out for freedom of belief— 
they were radicals as well as nonconformists in days when a Unitarian 
had to run the risk of being stoned or having his house burned down 
and radicals might be transported to Botany Bay as if they were felons. 
From men like this he inherited two of his chief characteristics. The 
first was courage. He was indomitable—the sort of man to have on 
a losing side. He did not know what it was to give up hope, and when 
all hope was gone he would be busy planning the next attack. The 
second characteristic was a love of minorities. It ran in his blood. It was 
hard for him to believe that a minority was ever in the wrong. The 
older he grew the stronger grew his desire to fight for the under-dog. In 
the course of a long and troubled friendship with Lloyd George my 
grandfather was often in disagreement with him and once even broke 
off all personal relations. But when somebody else attacked him, C. P. 
Scott defended his friend with the words “he really does care for the 
under-dog’. Anything could be forgiven to the man one could still 
say that about. 

Fortunately he did not inherit some of their less likeable traits 
from his Puritan ancestors—a smugness which comes out in their letters 

and a blind eye for the pleasures of life. He 
; had to the full their power of rejection. For thirty 
- years he steadily refused any honours, and all 
his life he turned aside from the opportunity of 
great riches. This was not because he was an 
ascetic; he knew what he wanted and it did not 
happen to be either a handle to his name or a 
pile of money. His father, a prosperous London 
merchant, had revolted against the narrow 
Puritanism of his own upbringing and my grand- 
father had the same sort of outlook—a liking for 
quality in the things around him (glass and 
china, furniture and clothes, even the jewellery 
and fans which he brought his wife from Paris). 
He had a craftsman’s dislike for the second-rate. 
There are various kinds of Puritanism and his 
was the sort which dislikes excess rather than 
the sort which stuffs its austerities down other 
people’s throats. 

Another essential quality was his full, un- 
quenchable Liberal optimism—the belief that all 
men are naturally good, that the world works by 
reason, and that if you show people what is 
obviously the wisest thing to do they will then 
go and do it. All these things put together— 
courage, optimism, sense of fair play, dislike of 
excess—went to make up something intensely 
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English, as English in its own way as the fox-hunting squire of the past 
and, oddly enough, my grandfather shared many of his qualities. But in 
Scott’s case the sum of all these qualities was concentrated from the 
time he was twenty-five upon one single purpose. With men of similar 
make-up this might have been either the church or politics. In his case 
it was journalism. He meant to make a newspaper that was really 
worth reading. 


A Relentless Driver 

Life had gone almost too easily for him as a very young man. At 
Oxford he had done all the right things—rowed for his college, pleased 
his Dean, got a first in Greats, and made friendships that lasted a 
lifetime. Then after only three years’ apprenticeship, he was made 
editor of a family paper (The Manchester Guardian belonged to a 
cousin). He was put in authority over men of twice his age and with 
ten times his experience—north countrymen, too, who would not be 
slow to take up a southerner for incompetence or conceit. Two things 
saved him from the obvious pitfalls: his objective cast of mind 
interested him in the job and not in his own relation to it; an inborn 
love of excellence made him a craftsman. Above all, he was a worker. 
For ten years or'so he drove himself and his staff relentlessly. Gradually 
the standard of writing in the paper was raised. He enlisted first-class 
writers on books, paintings, the theatre. He had made up his mind 
that The Manchester Guardian was going to be the equal of any London 
paper because, although his own roots were in the south, he disliked 
the idea that all good things must reside in the capital. His political 
opinions at first were of the cautious and grey-headed kind—he was 
apt to deliver rather solemn lectures against the more radical pro- 
gressives of his own party—but quite unconsciously he was building up 
his paper into an instrument with which he could one day go crusading 
for unpopular causes, and then only its own excellence would help 
it to weather the storms which he brought down on it. 

It was the cause of Irish Home Rule that first fired his imagination— 
a cause which divided the country and split the Liberal Party itself. 
But for C. P. Scott the issue was plain. He accepted the saying of a 
famous historian that ‘ either Ireland must be free or she must be more 
thoroughly conquered than ever’. From 1886 until the Irish Treaty of 


1921, which he helped to bring about, he never stopped fighting for the_ 


right of Ireland to settle her own destiny. The next milestones in his 
crusading were the three great strikes—the.dockers in 1889, the miners 
in 1893, and the engineers in 1897. In each case The Manchester 
Guardian argued the case fer a fair review of the men’s claims—it was 
not at all a popular case but by now the paper had become influential 
enough for its views to carry a good deal of weight. 

The South African War found Scott once again on the unpopular 
side. He detested war (as indeed he detested all forms of violence in 
speech, manner, or action). He had made up his mind that this was a 
bullying war waged by a big country for insufficient reasons against a 
little one—and he said so. The paper suffered severely, and to his great 
disgust he found that the office and even his own house were being put 
under police protection. In spite of the hatred—it was no less—felt 
_ by many people for his opinions at this time his personal prestige was 
so high that he actually won a seat in Parliament by 120 votes. My 
mother can remember driving with him in an open carriage through an 
excited crowd—the fury on the faces of some of the crowd, their 
angry shouting, and his own look of complete unconcern. 

The truth is that once his mind was made up he was unconcerned. 
He weighed things very deliberately (he was a slow-speaking, long- 
thinking man), but once a decision was taken there were no regrets, no 
looking back. As he said to a friend, ‘ That is the end’. What is more, 


there were never, for him, two right answers to a question—only a 


right and a wrong. This simplicity of moral outlook was matched by 
the simplicity of his own writing, which improved as he grew older and 
gradually became a model of clarity and economy. A number of stories 
are still told among men who worked on The Manchester Guardian 
about the severity of his judgment. He had a cruel eye for straggly 
writing or muddled thinking—but in spite of this attention to detail 
he thought in long sweeps. Every journalist is bound to see day-to-day 
events in a perpetual close-up. Then, after he has written about them, 
his writing is used to wrap up the fish or light the fire. As a result, he 
may either over-estimate their importance or become cynically in- 
different to it. To C. P. Scott they always appeared in relation to the 
whole sweep of history—what he called ‘ the sum of things ’. 

In other words, what happened at the moment was always of 
importance because it was the making of history, and against that huge 
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background failures and setbacks took their proper place. They were 


matters for regret but not for anger or despair. This is a philosophy that © 


makes for good temper. He passed it on to his paper, which always 
managed to argue a case without falling into nagging irritability. 
At one point he very nearly lost the paper altogether. As a result of 
some doubtful clause in the will of the cousin who owned it my grand- 
father had eventually to buy The Manchester Guardian for £250,000. 
The money was raised, but only by investing in it his whole personal 
fortune and the capital of several of his family. He never drew a 
penny from this investment, but paid himself a salary of not more than 
£2,000 for the rest of his life. This indifference to money was unusual 
in an age when the word capitalist had not become a term of abuse. 
The fact is that he looked on his paper as a public trust. He wanted 
it to give people accurate news and reasonable opinions, not to make a 
fortune for himself and his family. ‘ 

During the whole of his working life C. P. Scott coatinued his 
campaigns for social reform and international justice. I suppose there 
was not a minority cause in Europe that did not have to thank. his 
paper for making its case known. I remember so well those thank- 
offerings from persecuted peoples that lay about the living-rooms of his 
house. The bust which Epstein made of my grandfather in his old age 
perfectly conveys that warrior quality in him that could never keep 
quiet so long as it saw an injustice somewhere to be righted. With 
chin jutting forward he would brush up his short, curling beard with 
one hand while lightning glances came from those piercing eyes. It was 
a strangely fierce look on the face of such a soft-hearted and courteous 
human being, but it was the look which he turned on injustice or 


~oppression whenever he saw it—or fancied that he saw it. 


For his standard of judgment, high as it was, had its own inherent 
weaknesses. He expected too much of people sometimes, and he could be 
ruthless where the paper was concerned. Even as a young man he forgot 
names and faces easily and it was discouraging, to say the least, for 
some young writer who had worked on The Manchester Guardian for 
a year or two and felt he had made his mark on it, to find by a chance 
remark that the Editor thought he had joined the paper a week or two 
ago. Scott had men of great talent on his paper: one of his great gifts 
was for finding such men and persuading them to join it. He knew 
that they were sometimes more gifted than himself and generously 
recognised their talents, But if they wanted to leave the paper and give 
their gifts greater scope somewhere else, he would make no attempt to 
persuade them to stay—and this sometimes made them feel hurt or 
undervalued. It was just that for him the paper came first all the time 
and if a member of the staff did not feel the same way he dismissed 
them from his mind—became, in a sense, almost unconscious of them. 
Where The Manchester Guardian was not involved he could show real 
insight into other people’s minds—he saw them in the round. He had 
many tory friends but could never be fair to a tory politically. Some- 
times he judged the behaviour of men in foreign countries as if they 
were erring Liberals who could be recalled by a sharp reminder to 
Liberal principles. And because he hated war with all his heart he 
simply did not—could not—believe that any statesman in another 
country could want it either. Yet when war came in 1914 he saw that 
it was one for existence and did everything to support it. For all his 
optimism he was no fool, and I do not think that he would have been 
taken in again before 1939. 


J. L. Garvin’s Tribute 4 


A famous fellow editor and Conservative, Mr. J. L. Garvin, once 
wrote to C. P. Scott: ‘Do you ever reflect—I wager you do not—on 
the tremendous amount of good your spirit has done to so many of 
those whose views were not the same as yours?’ That is a remarkable 
thing for any man to have said to him. It came, I think, from the 
sense of reassurance that my grandfather gave to everyone who knew 
him well, and even to many who only knew him through the paper— 
which he had stamped with something of his own character. There are 
certain truths which most people long to believe in—that personal gain 
is not everything; that no just cause is lost as long as there is someone 
with the courage to fight for it; that life makes sense and is worth 
living. But they remain platitudes, until some man comes along who 
lives by them as if they were the ordinary laws of nature. Then they 
come to life and we have our reassurance. That was what C. P. Scott 
did for people, and it was that which brought out the huge crowds that 
lined the three miles from his house to Manchester Cathedral when 
he went by for the last time. That was what made him a legend. 

: —Home Service 
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_ now in the year 1370 of the Hegira, 
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- Arabic still remained the language 
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The Achievement of Avicenna 


A. J. ARBERRY on the millenary of a great Persian scientist 


OW is it that the millenary of a man born in A.D. 980 is. 


being celebrated in A.D. 1951? The reason is simple: the 
man concerned was a Muslim, and according to Moham- 
medan reckoning he was born in the year 370 of the Hegira. 
Now the Mohammedan year is somewhat shorter than the Christian 
year, as it is based upon lunar and not solar calculation; roughly speak- 
ing, 100 Mohammedan years are 
equal to ninety-seven Christian 
years. By Muslim counting, we are 


that is, exactly 1,000 years from 
the birth of Avicenna. 

The birthplace of this man, 
whose name was almost as familiar 
to the medieval schoolmen as that 
of Aristotle, was a little village 
called Afshana, long since vanished 
from the map, but once lying 
within the province of Bokhara. 
This district, well to the south-east 
of the Aral Sea, has since the 
middle of last century formed an 
outpost of the Russian empire look- 
ing towards the mountains of 
Afghanistan. At the time of Avi- 
cenna’s birth, and for 900 years 
after it, Bokhara was a famous 
Muslim city; it had been taken by 
the Arabs during the first great 
surge of Islam, near to the year 
700. The widespread empire ruled 
over by the Caliphs of Baghdad 
had begun to break up by the 
middle of the ninth century. The 
lands of Persian blood and speech, 
at the time of Avicenna’s birth, 
were partitioned between a number 
of semi-independent princes owing 
titular allegiance to the Caliph, but 
engaged among themselves in com- 
plicated dynastic struggles. Persian 
as a literary language was slowly 
emerging once again, considerably 
transformed, from the obscurity 
into which it had been driven by 
the all-triumphant. Arabic. But 


day I asked his leave to enter their library, to examine the contents and 
read the books on medicine; he granted my request, and I entered a 
mansion with many chambers, each chamber having chests of books 
piled one upon another. In one apartment were books on language and 
poetry, in another law, and so on; each apartment was set aside for 
books on a single science. I glanced through the catalogue of the works 
of the ancient Greeks, and asked for those which I required; and I 
saw books whose very names were 
as yet unknown to many—works 
which I had never seen before and 
have not seen since. I read these 
books, taking notes of their con- 
tents; I came to realise the place 
each man occupied in his particu- 
lar science. So by the time’ I 
reached my eighteenth year I had 
exhausted all these sciences. 


This wonderful library of the 
Samanids perished a few years later 
in flames lit by the victorious 
soldiers of Mahmud of Ghazna. 
Since its contents formed the prin- 
-cipal training ground of Avicenna’s 
voracious mind, it is interesting to 
speculate on the nature of the books 
he saw there. Were many Greek 
manuscripts included? It is very 
possible, for the Samanids would 
have been eager to collect as the 
great Caliph al-Ma’mun had col- 
lected, and we know that he brought 
large masses of Greek manuscripts 
to stock his House of Wisdom in 
,Baghdad. But even if Plato and 
Aristotle, Hippocrates and Galen 
were available at Bokhara in the 
original, it seems most improbable 
that Avicenna could read them in 
Greek; he never claims knowledge 
of that language, nor is he reported 
to have been familiar with it by 
any respectable authority. 

Avicenna’s acquaintance with 
the Greek writers was derived from 
the Arabic versions which had 
been made by a school of trans- 
lators working mainly in Baghdad 
during the ninth century. These 
translators, commissioned by the 


of science and philosophy; and 
Avicenna, as a philosopher and a 
scientist, wrote almost exclusively 


Page from a fifteenth-century Hebrew translation of Avicenna’s Canon of 
Medicine. Avicenna (in dark robe) is seated while his pupils dispute before 
him. At the top, right, is a drug shop; and in the smaller panels are repre- 
sented various cases of disease, with treatment by bathing, bleeding, etc. 


ruling Caliphs, were for the most 
part Christians of Arab descent; 
they played an immensely impor- 


in the idiom of the Koran. 

His father was a minor official in 
the service of the Samanid prince Nuh II, whose dynasty, of consider- 
able brilliance, was extinguished in 999 by the conquering Mahmud of 
Ghazna. The Samanids amassed a splendid library in their capital 
Bokhara; and it was there that Avicenna, who had little formal educa- 
tion, laid the foundations of his encyclopaedic knowledge. A precocious 
boy, he had won the favour of the ruling prince by his skill in medicine, 
as he explains in the brief autobiography which chance has luckily 
preserved. 


~ Now the Sultan of Bokhara at that time was Nuh ibn Mansur, and 
it happened that he fell sick of a malady which baffled all the physicians. 
My name was famous among them because of the breadth of my 
reading; they therefore mentioned me in his presence and begged him 
to summon me. I attended the sickroom, and collaborated with them in 
treating the royal patient. So I came to be enrolled in his service. One 


- 


From ‘ Sixty Centuries of Health and Physic,’ by S. G. B. Stubbs 


tant part in the continuity of 
humanistic studies, for without 
their labours the Arabs would have known virtually nothing of Greek 
philosophy and science, and in consequence Arab philosophy and science 
would never have become the significant factor it was in stimulating the 


first renaissance in the west. One name in particular stands out as the 


chief glory of the Baghdad school of translators—that of Hunain ibn 
Ishaq, physician and scholar, a man much persecuted (though not by 
Muslims), who after a lifetime devoted to the difficult work of putting 
the Greek writers into Arabic, committed suicide in 873 out of grief at 
being excommunicated for his attitude to iconoclasm.’ 

Only a miserable fraction of the vast library of Arabic translations: 
from the Greek has survived to the present day; though there is always 
hope that more may be recovered as the manuscript repositories of the 
Middle East become better known. We are, however, sufficiently in- 
formed through reliable reference works. of the names of authors and 
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titles of books translated by Hunain and his school. It is necessary, if 
we are properly to understand and assess the nature of the contribution 
to knowledge made by Avicenna and other Islamic thinkers like him, 
that we should get quite clear what it was that interested the Arabs most 
in their inheritance from the Greeks. The classical scholar, on first 
sight of what the Arabs knew and studied, is apt to be somewhat dis- 
appointed, that is if his appreciation of the Greek genius is limited to 
Greek literature. He will be shocked to discover that the Arabs did not 
care to translate Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Pindar, Sappho, Theocritus. He will be a little consoled to find that 
the Poetics of .Aristotle does indeed exist in Arabic, even though its 
existence hangs pr€cariously upon the chance preservation of a single 
manuscript; but his delight will be turned to consternation when he 
realises that the Arabs valued the Poetics least of all Aristotle’s writings, 
and only bothered with, it at all because they understood it to form a 
part of his general discourse on Logic. 


Islam’s Debt to Greece 

Yet Islamic humanism, by which I mean in this context the study, 
by the medieval schoolmen of Islam, of Greek thought and literature, 
deserves well our attention and respect, not least because it represents 
a very different attitude to the Greek classics from that generally current 
in the west since the Middle Ages. The Arabs—and in speaking of the 
Arabs I include all those Persians, Turks, Syrians, Egyptians, and 
Indians who wrote in Arabic—valued their Greek heritage chiefly 
because of the instruction it offered them in medicine, surgery, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, the sciences, and philosophy. Since those branches 
of Greek knowledge and speculation, with the exception of philosophy, 
have been largely neglected by the western humanists, it is both refresh- 
ing and informative to discover that they were so highly prized by 
Avicenna and his school. 

Turn back now to that royal library of the Samanids in which 
Avicenna taught himself, and consider the sort of authors he will have 
consulted most. The books themselves have perished, but their contents 
are admirably summarised in Avicenna’s own writings, notably his two 
largest and most famous works, the Canon and the Shifa. To set the 
scene, and to give a clearer picture of the man, let us look at the 
biography of Avicenna written by his pupil Juzjani, and hear from him 
something of the circumstances attending his master’s later life. When 
Bokhara was captured by Mahmud the Ghaznavid, the conqueror sought 
to adorn his new-found empire with the same brilliant galaxy of scholars 
who had brought so much lustre to the overthrown Samanid dynasty. 
Avicenna was among those who elected not to serve this new master, 
whose religious views appeared to lack that liberality of outlook he felt 
to be necessary for the full development of his own peculiar genius. 
He wandered for many years from petty court to petty court, matching 
his ardour for research against the unequal odds of political anarchy. 
Twice he was prime minister of a not inconsiderable princedom; once 
he was thrown into prison; several times he fled for his life. His final 
refuge was in Isfahan; but it was at Hamadan that he died in the year 
1037, while accompanying his royal patron *Ala ad-Daula, as so fre- 
quently, upon a military expedition. In Hamadan Avicenna lies buried; 
the Persians have now erected a mausoleum over his dust, to be a centre 
of study and of pilgrimage. 

The Canon, in which Avicenna collected all that was known to him 
of Greek medicine, and all that he and his Muslim predecessors had 
added by their own observations, was begun at Jurjan in the opening 
years of the eleventh century; he continued to work upon it at intervals 
during his wanderings; the book seems to have been well advanced 
when he was appointed vizier a second time by Shams ad-Daula, the 
ruler of Hamadan, about the year 1020; the final version, as we have it 
today, occupied such time as he could spare for it during his attachment 
to "Ala ad-Daula of Isfahan. We know from his biographer Juzjani 
that Avicenna ‘had many remarkable experiences in the course of the 
various treatments he undertook, and he resolved to record them in the 
Canon; he had actually annotated these on some quires, but they were 
lost before the Canon was completed ’. 

This encyclopaedia of medical science drew upon all the Greek 
masters; Hippocrates and Galen are the chief but by no means the only 
names; it was further enriched with the important advances made by 
their Arab successors. Gerard of Cremona translated it into Latin during 
the twelfth century. His version was transcribed many times before the 
invention of printing gave it still wider currency; the Canon features 
prominently among the famous incunabula of the fifteenth century, 
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being issued complete at Strassburg in 1473; at Padua in 1476, at 
Venice in 1482, and repeatedly elsewhere. A Hebrew version, made in 


' 1279, was printed at Naples in 1491. The Arabic original was issued 


in a magnificent folio edition at Rome in 1593. This remarkable book 
continued to be studied in the medical schools of Europe well into the 
seventeenth century; it won for its author inclusion in the list of famous 
physicians consulted by Chaucer’s Doctor of Physic: 

Well knew he the old Esculapius, - 

And Dioscorides, and eke Rufus; ¥ 

Old Hippocras, Hali, and Gallien; 

Serapion, Rasis, and Avicen .. . 


We know precisely how Avicenna came to begin his other great work, 
the Shifa. Juzjani tells us that when his master was for a second time 
administering the affairs of Hamadan, ‘ I asked him to write a commen- 
tary on the works of Aristotle; but he remarked that he had not the 
leisure at that time, adding, “If you will be satisfied with me to com- 
pose a book setting forth the parts of those sciences which I believe to 
be sound, not disputing therein with any opponents nor troubling to 
reply to their arguments. I will glady do so”. This offer I accepted, and 
he began work on the physical sections of the Shifa’. When Avicenna 
fell from favour and was constrained to hide himself in the house of 
Abu Ghalib the Druggist, Juzjani requested him to resume work: 

He summoned Abu Ghalib and asked for paper and ink; these being 
brought, the Master wrote in about twenty parts (each having eight 
folios) in his own hand the main topics to be discussed; in two days ~ 
he had drafted all the topics, without having any book at hand or source 
to consult, accomplishing the work entirely from memory. Then he 
placed these parts before him, took paper, and began to examine each 
topic and write his comments on it. Each day he wrote fifty leaves, until 
he had completed the natural sciences and metaphysics save for the 
books of zoology and botany. 

After his flight to Isfahan, 
he set about completing the Shifa ; he finished the logic and the Alma- 
gest, and had already epitomised. Euclid, the arithmetic and the music. 
In each book of the mathematical section he introduced supplementary 
materials as he thought to be necessary; in the Almagest he brought 
up ten new figures on various points of speculation, and in the astro- 
nomical section at the end of that work he added things which had 
never been discovered before. In the same way he introduced some new 
examples into Euclid, enlarged the arithmetic with a number of excellent 
refinements, and discussed problems on music which the ancient Greeks 
had totally neglected. So he finished the Shifa, all but the botany and 
zoology which he composed in the year when ’Ala ad-Daula marched 
to Sabur-khwast; these parts he wrote en route, as well as the Kitab 
an-Najat. 

In the Shifa, Avicenna resumed the whole of Greek philosophy, 
mathematics, and science, using not only the familiar Aristotle, Euclid, 
and Ptolemy, but many other authors whose books he had read in 
Arabic translations in the Samanid library at Bokhara and which have 
now perished. This immense work, of capital importance in the history 
of philosophy and science, though familiar to the medieval west in its- 
Latin translation, has been lamentably neglected since; the Arabic origi- 
nal has never been printed in its ehtirety, and is only now being edited 
by a group of expert scholars for publication i in Egypt to mark the mil- 
lenary of its author’s birth. When this task is completed, an extremely 
rich field of investigation will be opened up for the first time to those 
interested to consider the true place of Avicenna in the development of 
human thought, and to determine his relationship on the one hand to 
the Greek and Arab masters from whose writings he derived so much 
advantage, and on the other to the medieval schoolmen and renaissance 
scientists who were so greatly indebted to his genius and industry. 


An Intellectual Giant 


The study of Avicenna, in the true scientific meaning of the term, 
despite much admirable work done internationally already, is still in its 
infancy. Much of a purely exploratory nature remains to be done before 
we can feel competent to get fully to grips with him. He wrote numerous _ 
books, large and small, most of them as yet unpublished, besides those 
titles which I have mentioned; he also composed a little poetry, of 
excellent quality. His Arabic style i is a miracle of clarity and eloquence. 
He had to shape the Arabic language into an adequate medium of 
scientific and philosophical precision; and Arabic was after all a foreign 
idiom for him. On all counts Avicenna, a most human and lovable per- 
sonality, was an intellectual giant, one of the greatest minds in the 
history of mankind. It is a high honour to pay this small tribute to his 
memory 1,000 years after his birth—Third Programme 
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By LORD RADCLIFFE 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once said that if he merely searched 

his own consciousness he found that he had no idea of 

having rights but only of having duties. He meant to 

convey that the idea of rights is essentially artificial, 
something that social habit has conditioned men to look for; but that 
the deepest part of a man—the real foundatioa of his being—expresses 
itself in recognising duties rather than-in claiming rights. What would 
result from Arnold’s method of enquiring if the process was applied 
to ideas such as public opinion, the will of the majority, the will of 
the people? How far are they artificial? It is a question that may 
help to work towards a clearer understanding of the sanction that lies 
behind political power, and on the other hand, to find at what point 
one can say to authority “Stop: you can go no further’. Somehow, 
then, one must get an idea as to what lies behind the principle of 
majority rule: because, though ‘ democracy ’ is the vaguest of phrases, it 
is generally regarded as based on the notion that the will of the majority 
should prevail. What nobody wants and what everybody wants raise 
no problems. The pinch comes when something is wanted by rather 
more people than the number who object to it. 


The Element of Force in Democracy 


When that happens, the minority are generally told that they must 
accept having their wishes overruled, even when they may think, very 
passionately, that they are in the right and may think (as combatants 
are apt to do) that the other side are merely being selfish in insisting 
on having their way. Or it is put more grandly, ‘ Get out, sir: You are 
thwarting the will of the nation’. In the climate of democracy most 
people, I think, feel abashed at being accused of this, and we know that 
the normal process is that they do accept the majority decision and try 
to make the best of it. But what is being appealed to when they are 
told that they are expected to give in? It might be mere force: ‘ We 
are more than you, we are going to have our way, and we will knock 
you on the head if you oppose us’ 

There is, I suspect, a stronger element of sheer force at the base 
of even an advanced democratic society than is usually allowed for by 
those who give it their praises. But if force were the dominant element, 
you could only describe the situation as one of tyranny, which must end 
in explosion and civil war, and the appeal to force is not the real 
statement of the democratic argument, in this country at any rate. Is 
there, then, a process of intellectual conversion that goes on: oae man’s 
judgment is as good as another’s (which is, after all, the logic of 
equality), and, if 40,000 people want one thing and 20,000 people want 
another, the 20,000 people must make themselves realise that they are 
in the wrong? I do not think that will do—not for those who have any 
strong sense of right and wrong and are not afraid to feel deeply about 
what they believe in. Besides, I am mixing up what people want with 
what people think right, and (so far) we have come across no guarantee 
that the 40,000 people on the other side are even trying to decide 
impartially what is the best course for everyone. I will try once more. 
Perhaps the majority’s right is based on a rule of give and take? 
Recurring parliamentary elections are essential to representative govern- 
ment, and each side may expect in course of time to get its turn of 
power. This may be so, if there are only two sides. picartime, one side 
has its innings and knocks up as many runs as it can. 

Personally, I hate sporting metaphors applied to affairs of state. For 
one thing, they are taken from pursuits in which men show a temper 
very different from the kind of feeling that prevails when the ‘big 
political questions are at issue; for another, sports have their own 
codes, and umpires or referees to enforce them. What I am looking for 
is: what is the code or set of rules that gives validity to a majority 
decision, apart from the bare fact that the decision records what the 
majority’s wishes are? And, as I have done before, I will try to get it 
‘clearer by seeing what ideas or phrases of this kind have meant to one 
or two outstanding men of the past. 

But in this case, it must be the recent past, for we are dealing with 
an idea that is very much of our own day. Nothing ever quite originates 


_ gained, but never recoverd ’, 


in the history of ideas, but the idea that a man must be ruled in every- 
thing by the ‘ general will’ of the society he lives in can fairly be 
traced to the genius of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Even if his theories have 
been much misunderstood, he remains one of the great formative 
influences in political thought, one of the men—of whom Karl Marx 
was another—whose ideas grow to a life larger than the one they live 
in their creator’s work. 

Rousseau published the Social Contract in 1767. He gave it this 
title, the popular phrase of the day, but he had no interest in that 
rather barren business arrangement which was John Locke’s version 
of the same thing. Rousseau was going to establish a new basis for 
man in his relation with the State: something profound and mystical 
and all-embracing. His theory is extraordinarily hard to disentangle 
because so many different Rousseaus keep breaking into the text. There 
is Rousseau the underdog, who revenges himself by making fun of all 
established authority; there is Rousseau the revivalist preacher, who can 
see in the social bond a ‘new birth unto righteousness’; and—most 
elusive of all—there is Rousseau the brilliant journalist, who is fasci- 
nated by his own phrases. Indeed they are very good: ‘ Liberty may be 
“Once give money instead of service, and 
you will soon be in chains’, ‘ . to bear with docility the yoke of 
public happiness’, and the famous opening sentence, ‘ Man is born 
free and everywhere he is in chains ’. 

Rousseau’s book was not designed to strike off those chains. Its purpose 
was rather to teach that they are self-imposed and to urge the prisoner 
to find in his servitude a perfect freedom. ‘ Whoso gives himself to all 
gives himself to none’, is another of his sayings. He was a perfectionist, 
and his mind seems to have revolted from the idea that the authority 
by which society constrains its members could be force, or contract, or 
indeed anything but their own free choice. Anything less than that 
would be inconsistent with human dignity and freedom. So he begins 
to speak of the act of association which forms a community as an event 
that substitutes for the person of each of the individuals a new person, 
a moral and collective body which has unity, self, and will. As a 
member of this new moral body a man should ‘ unceasingly bless the 
day which freed him for ever from his ancient state’. For, ‘to be 
subject to appetite is to be a slave, while to obey the laws laid down 
by society is to be free’. In short, Rousseau speaks of a man’s con- 
version into a citizen in very much the same language as St. Paul 
speaks of a man’s conversion to the Christian faith. 


The ‘General Will’ 


The ‘ general will’, then, is the will of this new body; an abstract 
idea. The general will is a tyrant in its rule: ‘ Whoever shall refuse 
to obey the general will’, he says, “must be constrained by the whole 
body of his fellow citizens to do so—which is no more than to say 
that it may be necessary to. compel a man to be free’. This is the 
sense in which ‘ the People’ is sovereign, his pregnant phrase; sovereign 
because the ideal will of the whole community cannot be wrong and is 
always the master. ‘ The sovereign, by merely existing, is always what 
it should be’. If you called the general will by another set of titles— 
divine reason, the will of God, our best self, you would, I think, be 
expressing Rousseau’s idea, though in language that he would have 
much resented. 

This is theory, indeed. But when you come to ask how this general 
will is to be discovered in practice, Rousseau eludes your question. The 
general will turns out to have nothing whatever to do with an ordinary 
majority decision. It is not even the same thing as the will of all. If 
all the citizens of a State could be gathered together and if all were 
to vote on some proposal, there would merely be a sum of individual 
wills and, as these are diverted by party or group interests, a true 
decision of the common interest—the good of all—would not result. 
The general will—being an abstraction—remains ‘ constant, pure, and 
unalterable ’, but in practice it may be thwarted at any time by the 
wills of real people pursuing their own ends. It is only present, it seems, 
when everyone votes with no other motive than that of serving the 
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public interest: and as there is no means of being sure whether that has 
happened or not, one must put aside Rousseau as a guide in practical 
affairs of statecraft. Thomas Henry Green’s criticism of him seems 
fair to me: ‘As the will of the people in any other sense than the 
measure of what the people will tolerate is really unascertainable in the 
great nations of Europe, the way is prepared for the sophistries of 
modern political management, for manipulating electoral bodies, for 
influencing elected bodies and for securing plebiscites ’. 

There is a great deal that might be said about the history of these 
phrases, the general will and the sovereignty of the people. Their 
true outcome is to exalt the authority of the State over the individual 


and to support the notion than an individual finds his moral significance. 


in obedience to the State. But I am not now concerned with the 
triumphs or disasters of that doctrine, which, basically, is no ignoble 
one, because I think that it never had any great effect in this country. 
It was the words themselves that counted much more than their real 
meaning. It seems to me that Rousseau’s ‘ general will’ got crossed with 
the principles of the Utilitarians, and that it was Bentham, not 
Rousseau, who broke the older shape of things in England and built 
up the new structure of majority rule. 


Utilitarian Principles 


What were those Utilitarian principles? I know that I shall not state 
them adequately, but I will put them this way. First, every man, or at 
least every sensible, Benthamite sort of man, was the best judge of what 
was best for himself. Therefore the State should interfere as little as 
possible in his affairs, and its main activity should consist in clearing 
obstacles from his path and in preventing him from obstructing the 
like freedom of others. Secondly, one man is as good as another. This 
is, I think, a vulgarised version of the religious truth that one man is 
no better than another, since no man knows the measure of the scales 
of God. Thirdly, the proper end of legislation—and, indeed, of human 
activity—is to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Put these three ideas together, and it follows that what a majority of 
these equally wise, self-regarding persons may happen to want ought 
to be the law. But drop any one of these ideas overboard and you will 
find that you are at sea with the rest: cease to believe either that each 
man is the best judge of his own interest or that it matters greatly 
whether he is or not, or that men are all equal for the purposes of 
society, or that the greatest happiness of the greatest number provides 
any intelligible test of action. What is left of your faith is not likely 
to keep society afloat. 

Looking back at ideas that are now out of fashion, though I think 
still very influential, one can see that Benthamism was a wonderful 
destructive force, but less surely valuable as a positive inspiration. 
‘ What is the good of you? ’ is always such a difficult question. It played 
havoc with privilege that was unjustified and institutions that had lost 
their purpose, because it challenged them with a test that they could 
not hope to pass. But for all that, there must always be privileges and 
institutions that can give no adequate answer to a question so abrupt. 
Benthamism was produced to fight existing evils and it ruled badly 
when it had won its, victories and was left in possession of the field. 
There is a strong Puritan flavour in its rejection of state authority and 
its elevation of the individual judgment above that authority: no one, 
priest or ruler, was to stand between a man and his God or his duty or 
to interpret them to him. The best of the Utilitarians understood this 
freedom in the highest sense as the foundation of a man’s moral 
character. In the same way they raised the idea of happiness until it 
came to mean something that was indistinguishable from virtue. But 
many people accepted these convenient principles without being con- 
cerned to analyse them at all, and it is not difficult to see what their 
general bearing was likely to be. Laws were to require no other 
justification than that they expressed what the majority of people 
wanted, for selfishness—even though it was dignified by being called 
enlightened—was the key to what would produce the greatest volume 
of happiness. State authority was to be suspect and looked down upon, 
for the individual judgment was paramount. In fact, the best service 
that. power could render to the country was to be feeble. 

It seems odd to the spectator that these ideas should have been 
reigning at a time when franchise reform was adding waves of new- 
voters to the electors of parliament, for they do not seem well adapted 
to take the impact of new forces which might turn out to be revolu- 
tionary forces as well. These new forces might readily share the belief 
that laws should express the wants of the majority, while they might 
forget or ignore the principle that state power should be weak and 
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reluctant to interfere. It is here that Walter Bagehot’s book on the 
English Constitution (I use his adjective) offers such a fascinating com- 
mentary on the difference between theory and practice in British politics. 
I deprecate just setting him aside as old-fashioned. His essays were 
intended to describe the Constitution as it stood in 1865, and, after all, 
many of us have talked to men who were boys then. He was writing . 
just before Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867, but at a time when ex- 
tensions of the franchise were-not merely in the air but were the 
subject of definite proposals. He was a very shrewd observer of politics, 
of a Radical turn, and there is no doubt that his easy, confidential, 
business-like way of unravelling constitutional mysteries has had a 
great influence on readers ever since. The interesting thing is that the 
landscape that he describes, though its features are the same, seems 
somehow the landscape of a different country. 

Bagehot’s picture is, I think, the work of an artist who is both 
confident and complacent. He has no doubt about the comparative 
merits of our Constitution—now that it has been tidied up by the 
nineteenth century—over any other sort of arrangement. The Americans 
have got hopelessly muddled with their doctrine of the separation of 
powers and have got a rigid set-up that no business man would 
tolerate, and the French scream and shout so in debates that they 
really do not seem fit for parliamentary institutions at all. But the 
secret of the English Constitution’s merit consists in its nearly complete 
fusion, through the Cabinet, of the executive and legislative powers. 
That is one thing; and the other is that the single Chamber of the 
House of Commons wields absolute power in the country: for, though 
Bagehot does not actually wish to abolish the monarchy. or the House 
of Lords—indeed he thinks that they both have their uses as being 
traditional and decorative and so provoking respect from the common 
people of the country (whose political judgment he does not think much 
of)—still he makes it very plain that he does not consider that Monarch 
or Upper House has any right to oppose or get in the way of anything 
that the House of Commons is really decided about. 

A pure theorist of politics might be rather taken aback by all this, 
and might explain that what was-being described to him was the 
classic definition of a tyranny. But Bagehot says No, in fact it works 
very fairly and reasonably. The clue is that he could not imagine our 
Constitution without genuine representative government, and therefore 
he makes the House of Commons the real masters of what goes on: not 
the Cabinet, nor a party organisation, nor the electorate. He speaks 
of the Cabinet, and, indeed, the Prime Minister, as being appointed by 
the House of Commons: he speaks of the House as seating and unseating 
ministries. But then he was writing at a date before the closely organised 
party had become a dominant factor in politics, and his picture of the 
House of Commons is this: ‘Its various members ought to represent 
the various special interests, special opinions, special prejudices to be 
found in the community. There ought to be an advocate for every 
particular sect, and a vast neutral body of no sect—homogeneous and 
judicial, like the nation itself’. If you can go along with him and 
regard parliament as mainly composed of a ‘ vast neutral body of no 
sect’, you have gone a long way towards restoring in another form the 
separation of powers: because the Cabinet representing the executive - 
is faced by a block of neutral or middle opinion which it has to satisfy 
if it is to retain the control of the legislature. 


Opinion of ‘the Man at the Back of the Omnibus’ 


That is how Bagehot thought that the systern saved itself, in effect 
by a sort of business-like moderation. It would break down, he says, 
if parties were made up of warm partisans. ‘ The Body is eager but the 
atoms are cool. If it were otherwise, parliamentary government would 
become the worst of governments—a sectarian government’: And again, 
‘Our English system ... makes party government permanent and 
possible in the sole way in which it can be so—by making it mild’. It 
seems to me an almost awe-inspiring self-confidence that we should 
base the success of our Constitution upon a permanent lowness of tem- 
perature in our legislators. But Bagehot is convinced that what the 
country likes to be ruled by is a body of ‘sensible men of substantial 
means ’, the ‘ heavy, sensible class’. These, it seems, are supported by 
public opinion, which is nowadays, he says, ‘ the opinion of the bald- 
headed man at the back of the omnibus’. Finally, England is a happy 
instance of the type of ‘deferential’ country, in which the general 
public takes pleasure in finding that it is ruled by people unlike itself. 

But what if people give up their taste for being ruled by heavy, 
sensible men? What if there are not enough bald-headed men on 
omnibuses to control public opinion? Not that there is anything to 
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cavil at in being bald-headed or on an omnibus: but I do think that 
there is something deficient in the outlook of a man who can cheerfully 


describe public opinion in those terms. And what, lastly, if: the public. 


ceases to be a deferential public? Not, again, that there is any better 
qualification for public affairs than the willingness to defer to the best 
when we see it: but that is rather a different form of deference. I think 
that Bagehot’s reply to all these questions would be the same: the 
English Constitution which he knew and praised had passed away. 
He may seem to us curiously unaware how much his existing values 
might be challenged by anyone who was to drive the idea of equality 
to its logical conclusion. But if he was, others were not. The nineteenth 


century was a century ‘rich in formidable public debaters and equality - 


was to be one of their favourite themes. The opposition carried heavy 
guns. Acton, Newman, Froude, Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, 
Huxley, Fitzjames Stephen, Sumner Maine: starting from what were 
often quite different premises they joined to attack the whole principle 
of equality. Not political equality—the sharing of equal political rights 
—which most of them treated as unimportant in itself, but the idea of 
individual equality—one man’s judgment as good as another’s which is 
the true foundation of a majority’s tyranny. For once government by 
privilege was seen to be a defeated system, men turned to the question 
whether representative systems and self-government were by themselves 
any necessary protection against this newer form of despotism. 

Even John Stuart Mill recognised this. ‘ The will of the people...’ 
he says in his Essay on Liberty ‘. . . practically means the will of the 
most numerous or the most active part of the people: the majority or 
those who succeed in making themselves accepted as the majority: the 
people, consequently, may desire to oppress a part of their number, and 
precautions are as much needed against this as against any other abuse 
of power’. Mill stands apart from the others as the inheritor of the 
tradition of the Utilitarians, and he stands apart from the other 
Utilitarians as much the most persuasive and gracious expounder of 
their doctrines. So persuasive that it is sometimes said that he trans- 
formed them into something else. He, at any rate, was firm in the 
belief that government by consent—given a true representative system 
—was the noblest form of government that men could live under. But 
his book on representative government, published in 1861, makes rather 
sad reading, for one sees how many were the qualifications and how 
stern the requirements that he laid down for its success. Almost he 
seems at times to say with Rousseau “ Were there such a thing as a 
Nation of Gods it would be a democracy. So perfect a form of govern- 
ment is not suited to mere men’. 

Mill’s sovereign remedy for the evils that attend democracy is pro- 
portional representation, for he thought that this was the only device 
that would ensure minorities the right to be heard: and with Mill—a 
man of whom John Morley said ‘ Respect for him became an element 
of men’s own self-respect ’—the right to have a grievance heard was 
the right to have a grievance redressed. He believed ardently in the 
justice of proportional representation—a scheme by which like-minded 
voters of a sufficient number, could, as it were, form their own con- 
stituency. Such a scheme has never been operated in this country, though 
we have certainly not heard the last of it. At least it is calculated to get 
a minority group to Westminster instead of leaving it in the consti- 
tuences, scattered and unrepresented. 

Like many of his contemporaries Mill was uneasy when he thought 
what might happen to parliamentary institutions under the onrush of 
new voters. Their fears seem exaggerated when one looks back, but 
they were, after all, facing an electorate in which there existed no 
general system of education at all. He was perhaps less like his 
contemporaries in having the courage to propose statutory qualifications 
for voters: they should have some educational acquirement, they should 
bear some share of taxation and not be in receipt of poor relief, there 
should be plurality of votes for mental superiority but not for property. 
Years afterwards Mill wrote of his advocacy of such measures: ‘ As 
far as I have been able to observe, it has found favour with nobody: all 
who desire any sort of inequality in the electoral vote desiring it in 
favour of property and not of intelligence or knowledge’. 

Two things sustained him among all his misgivings for the future of 
what he felt ought to be, and yet might so well not be, the highest 
form of government. One was his belief in the value of free discussion; 
the other his belief in liberty. It seems cheap to say now that he much 
overestimated the importance of the first and that he attributed to 
men more readiness than they possess to let their actions be governed 

~ by rational discussion. But I cannot help thinking that he did greatly 
exaggerate the rational element in discussion. When I work through 
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Mill’s books and the counterblast of his critic Fitzjames Stephen, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, I am left at the end with the feeling 
that both sides’ arguments are so close, so logical, so merciless in their 
terms that somehow real life has been squeezed out in the process. But 
when Mill stops arguing and explains his general conception of liberty 
his words are memorable. To him it was an absolute value. If men 
could bring his passion to their thought of it, if they could feel his 
reverence in their respect for it, here indeed would be the answer to 
all aggressions of governments and powers. 

I know that his definition is not the whole truth, that it can be 
criticised as inadequate, because it is a negative, and that the 
very terms in which-he defines it can be turned upon themselves: but 
here is something at least which belongs to the permanent structure of 


‘English thought, words which should be scrubbed into the minds of all 


the petty tyrants of our fields. Liberty of conscience, thought, and 
opinion; of expression, taste, or pursuit; of association and combination. 
He lists them all, and then ‘ No society-in which these liberties are not 
—on the whole—respected is free, whatever may be its form of 
government; and none is completely free in which they do not exist 
absolute and unqualified. The only freedom which deserves the name 
is that of pursuing our own good in our own way, so long as we do 
not deprive others of theirs or impede their efforts to obtain it. Each 
is the proper guardian of his own health, whether bodily or mental or 
spiritual. Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each other to live 
as seems good to themselves than by compelling each to live as seems 
good to the rest’.—Home Service 


‘The Opening of the Circus 


See, the lights snow the ring. We leaned to the overture, 
Four thousand in our leaning prayed the night begin. 
But my eyes slept across the gulf (if it came in) 

Of the moment it came in; it was already there, 


’The dappled Percheron with braided tail and mane, 
Already there as lightning fills the sky, or more 

Visible silent thunder; three times round the floor 

Ran its great course. The girl sprang to its shoulder then, 


The small, strong girl with spangled thigh and white-flowered hair; 
And time took up its charge. Though zebras, though a stream 

Of Golden Palominos, whose flowing tails are cream 

As blown-and curded foam, answered the ring-master, 


Though tight-rope riders, lions, dwarfs and clowns performing 
Paled children’s cheeks with joy, no joy came on such wing 
As the first dappled horse from skies dropped to the ring 
In the moment overslept, the lightning of its coming. 
E. J. SCOVELL 


Daguerreotype of his Father 
as a Young Man 


The eyes still charged with insight, the brow leaning 
Futurewards, touched with the chrism of the remote; 
Against the rich-hemmed, modishly constraining 
Rectitude of the military coat 


The palms relaxed on the sword, as when they waited 
With a hand’s grave and characteristic patience 

For Time to deliver them. They have almost faded, 

As though, far-summoned, they outstripped their presence. 


For the rest—the cold irrefutable shade. 
Extinguished by its own mystery, his youth 
Perishes day by day on cheek and mouth. 


And now, the heir of his:dead hopes, I stand, 
His image, dear as a son’s, held in my hand— 
This hand, already learning how to fade. 
STANLEY SNAITH after RAINER MARIA RILKE 
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Wednesday, December 5 


Egyptian police fire on demonstrators in 
Cairo and Alexandria : 
Four-power disarmament talks continued in 

Paris : 

H.M. the King sends message of sympathy 
to Commandant-General, Royal Marines, 
about road accident in which twenty- 
four cadets were killed 


Thursday, December 6 


-Commons debate defence 


U.N. General Assembly elects Chile and 
Pakistan to Security Council 


Railway freight charges to be increased 


Mr. ‘Churchill and Mr. Eden to visit Paris 
before their journey to Washington 


Friday, December 7 
Parliament rises for Christmas recess 


Minister of Education asks for reduction of 
5 per cent. in schools* expenditure 


General Erskine, British Commander in 
Egypt, announces steps to safeguard the |. 4 United States Marine transport helicopter in Korea bringing 
position of his forces men to the rear from the front line for a period of rest. On the 


a ground are relief troops waiting to be flown forward to take 

epee of Piggagee = makes statement their place. For the past week, while the armistice talks have 

SER ORIN OESIUS remained at a deadlock; action along the front has mainly 
consisted of clashes between patrols-and of air attacks 


Saturday, December 8 


Dr. Adenauer returns to Germany after a 
visit to London 


Communist delegates reject proposals by 
U.N. representatives for carrying out 
armistice in Korea 


GG a 


Sunday, December 9 


Roval Engineers finish new road to water 
filter plant outside Suez 


Mr. Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, returns 
to Singapore after tour of inspection in 
Malaya 


Thanksgiving in churches throughout 
country for H.M. the King’s recovery 
from illness 


Archbishop Stepinac, head of the Roman Catholic 
Yugoslavia, who was last week conditionally rel 
prison after serving five years of his sixteen-year se 
offences against the people and the State’, photog; 
before leaving Lepoglava prison. He will be allowet 

his native parish near Zagreb ¥ 


Monday, December 10 


Four Powers agree on report on disarma- 
ment talks at United Nations 


H.M. the King revokes appointment of 
Counsellors of State 


Report of Gas Council forecasts increase in 
prices ~ 


Tuesday, December 11 


Report on disarmament discussions pub- 
lished in Paris. New commission on 
atomic weapons to be set up by United 
Nations 


Truce sub-committee meets to discuss ex- 


change of prisoners of war 

rv Oe ot ; : Dr. Konrad. Adenauer, Federal Getman Chancellor (second 
. Spaak resigns presidency of Consultative from left) during his visit to-Oxford last week; he returned . 
Assembly of Council of Europe to Germany on Saturday. - .-.... . : 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, who is 
making a tour of Malaya, photographed (seated second 
from right) when he attended a meeting at Selangor last 
week of six of the nine Sultans of the Federated States 
to discuss the present emergency with them. On his right : ‘ On December 6 severe rioting broke out in Teheran when 


N the ee of Stee ane Mr his ep the Sultan of ee members of the Students’ Union and the Union of School 
Spghoslasiley teh bed ee wen r. Lyttelton is paying a : _ Children attempted to hold-.a protest meeting in Parliament 
visit to Hong Kong : - Square over the conduct of the police in recent disturbances 
¥ Nes : : _ at the university and secondary schools. It was five hours 
before police and troops were able to gain control. This 
photograph shows supporters of Dr. Moussadeq, who joined 
in the affray on the side of the police, advancing on 
Parliament Square armed with staves and clubs 


Degas’ ‘ Danseuse de Quatorze Ans’: from 

the exhibition organised by the Marl- 

borough Gallery at 26 Conduit Street, 

London; of the complete sculptural works 

of Degas, consisting of seventy-three 
statuettes 


London, being. felled on the outskirts of the city last 
week. The tree is expected to reach England today 


The Christmas tree which is Oslo’s annual gift to ald j 


E ean Ee 2, A photograph taken last weekend of the restored spire of 

: ee A toucan, oné of 6,000 entries in the eighth All Souls Church, Langham Place, London. The chur-h, 

Left: new-born lambs photographed during a spell of National Exhibition of Cage Birds and built by John Nash in 1824, was badly damaged in an ait 
winter sunshine last week on a farm in South Devon Aquaria held last week at Olympia raid in 1940 and was reopened this April 
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What is Wrong with the New York Theatre? 


By LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


S an American patriot I could wish that the B.B.C. had 
chosen a different moment to ask me to talk about the 
Broadway theatre. For simply as a conscientious play re- 
viewer, I have to confess that Broadway is not, just now, 

enjoying one of its most lustrous periods. Broadway; like growing 
boys, has a way of shooting up overnight and has an almost impish 
habit of beginning a theatre season with ragged clothes and an idiot 
look, only to confound its critics by suddenly wearing very dashing 
garments and making very grown-up remarks. 

So far this season, however, we have had nothing but the looped 


- and windowed raggedness, and the vacant stare. Except for one funny 


musical comedy our only blessings since September have been con- 
ferred upon us by Bernard Shaw, and Shaw is equally involved along 
with Shakespeare in our great expectations of the moment, in an 
excitedly awaited opening just before Christmas of Vivien Leigh and 
Laurence Olivier in ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ and “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’. That is by all odds the biggest single event that looms ahead. 


Victim of Anaemia 

What I can perhaps most usefully tell you about is that despite 
a number of individually very rewarding occasions, Broadway in 
general today seems both somewhat in decline and somewhat in 
retreat. I am aware that the theatre is always rumoured to be collaps- 


- ing, the victim of anaemia, or nowadays of television. Max Beerbohm 


once said that such were the theatre’s ever-present ills, the lectures 
and the articles on it were always entitled “The Future of the 


_ Theatre’. But it is as much Broadway’s near future as its present 


that tends to be disturbing: the fact that Broadway seems rather in 
decline has nothing very sinister about it; but the fact that it seems 
rather in retreat does have. During the second world war the Broadway 
theatre was, like most theatres, rampantly escapist and shamelessly 
opportunist. Servicemen with money in their pockets surged all over 
the theatre district at weekends, wanting only leg shows and laugh 
shows; and during the week their civilian friends and relatives might 
with less, but still with sufficient, reason want shows that were not 
very much more taxing. 

After the war, as was to be expected or at any rate hoped for, 
there came a reaction; free from personal strain and perhaps fed up 
with frivolous amusement, sizeable audiences welcomed solider fare. 
Two young playwrights, Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller, who 
with earlier plays had already won popular acclaim and even critics’ 
prizes, wrote each of them a play that—whatever its exact merits— 
was the kind of play that certifies the value of the theatre as a serious 
meditm. Mr. Williams’ ‘ A Streetcar Named Desire’ and Mr. Miller’s 
‘Death of a Salesman’, coming as they did so close together, acquired 
a sort of joint impact, seemed a kind of purposeful declaration, a 
harbinger of many solid things to come. Not for a dozen years at any 
rate, not since the advent of Lillian Hellmann and Clifford Odets, 
had Broadway felt any such burst of emerging talent; and not for a 
generation, not since the carelessly but unmistakably exuberant play- 
writing of the nineteen-twenties, had Broadway had so much reason 
to suppose that a renaissance, a theatrical flowering, might be at hand. 

However, in the three or four years that have passed since, Mr. 
Miller, as an original playwright, has remained silent; Mr. Williams 
has offered us distinctly weaker plays; and no other young playwrights 
of comparable talents or aspirations have emerged at all. But the lack 
of genuinely promising newcomers is not, I think, so disquieting as 
the changed climate of Broadway itself. For the past two or three 
years, the speedily mounting costs of production, combined with an 
ever-growing mood of escapism on the audience’s part, has made it 
harder and harder for what must rather vaguely be called the serious 
theatre to assert itself. The economics of show business in America 
have become appalling; it costs at least twice as much to put on a 
show in New York today as it did a dozen years ago, or as it still 
does in London; so that in consequence any play that does not 
become a hit is, from the box-office point of view, a flop. A three- 


months’ run, which is what a serious quality play aimed at an intelli- 
gent audience should be satisfied to have—it is the equivalent of a 
book that sells some 30,000 or 35,000 copies—is, under present con- 
ditions, a formidable financial loss. Producers are thus tending to look 
more and more askance at serious quality plays aimed at intelligent 
audiences; even if the intelligent audience responds, the play must still 
lose a good deal of money. As for regulation audiences, they seem-so 
frantically in quest of mere entertainment, so bent on escaping from the 
problems and perturbations of real life, from the idea of H-bombs 
or the thought of war, as to run away not only from plays that might 
be thought highbrow but even from those that might be called 
social-minded. 

Generally speaking, art must be content with limited appreciation, 
with a limited public; but it is not only art that our popular audiences 
are cold-shouldering in the theatre these days, it is equally life itself. 
Last season, no play that persisted till curtain time in a darkish or 
disquieting view of life, was a real Broadway success. Even with a 
highly favourable press and the Critics’ Circle Prize,. ‘Darkness at 
Noon’, the play that Sidney Kingsley had made out of Arthur 
Koestler’s well-known novel, just about made the grade. If Clifford 
Odets’ ‘The Country Girl’ did pretty well, it was because Odets 
had shamelessly flirted with the box-office, and if Tennessee Williams’ 
“The Rose Tattoo’ did better, it was because the sun shone so 
brightly at the end and sex operated so strenuously throughout. 

In a way, indeed, the realities of life have become more unwelcome 
than at least the trimmings of highbrow art. If it is an unwholesome 
sign that what is most immediate and significant and uncompromising is 
being cold-shouldered and side-stepped, we may at any rate be glad 
that, even for the wrong reasons, there is a dearth now of crude and 
strident propaganda plays; and we may be glad that realism and 
naturalism as stage methods, as styles of writing and directing and 
acting, are much less dominant today. Broadway audiences were able 
to enjoy the artifice, the rhetoric, the high jinks of Christopher Fry’s 
‘The Lady’s Not for Burning’. They have, I think soundly, been cool 
towards Fry’s ‘A Sleep of Prisoners’, which, though there is much to 
be respected in it, seems to me a product of Fry’s will—or perhaps 
goodwill—rather than of his imagination. And though audiences 
wrangled over its general importance and specific conclusions, for 
the most part they enjoyed the manner of ‘The Cocktail Party’. 
These verse plays were so un-native as to succeed as novelties; but the 
fact that they can succeed would indicate that we in America have more 
need of gifted writing than of expert playwriting. 


Vogue for Musical Drama 

The turn away from the doggedly realistic to the frankly theatrical is 
most noticeable in what is possibly the one really new form of stage 
work that has emerged in recent years on Broadway—in what might 
be called the musical drama, and which, whatever it is called, is closer 
to being an opera than a play. In most cases, our musical dramas have 
consisted of putting established straight plays into operatic dress; out 
of ‘Rain’ came ‘ Sadie Thompson ’, out of ‘ Liliom’ came ‘ Carousel ’, 
out of ‘ The Little Foxes’ came ‘ Regina’, out of ‘ Street Scene’ came 
a musical ‘ Street Scene’. Though in the case of Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
first with ‘The Medium’ and then with ‘ The Consul ’, we have actual 
creation rather than re-creation. We have in one man a talent for writing 
both the score and the libretto, for displaying both theatrical and 
musical gifts, and indeed for fusing the two elements into something 
far more effective than either one is individually. In any case, musical 
theatre is no longer a mere innovation or experiment on Broadway; it 
stands forth, more and more, as a valuable body of work which dis- 
tinctly differs from musical comedy; more and more as the sort of thing 
that can conquer through unabashed theatricalism with the floridness 
but also the fieriness of opera. 

With musical drama itself so close to being established, musical 
comedy is in a far better position to start taking chances, to conduct 
experiments of its own. ‘ Oklahoma! ’ perhaps did more than any other 
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Make your choice the finest imported Jamaica. You’ ll get no finer cigars than these—no matter whence; 
and there’s just a little more to it than that. Two virtues are peculiar to certain high-grade Jamaica 
cigars. Mildness—notable mildness—without sacrifice of character and flavour. And the very convenient 
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Ox 12TH DECEMBER 1901 Marconi did what 
many distinguished scientists said was 
impossible. He transmitted a wireless 
signal across 2,000 miles of ocean, from 
Poldhu in Cornwall to St. John’s in 
Newfoundland. In a prophetic report The 
Times called this an event “‘the importance 


of which it is impossible to over-value.” 
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one thing to emancipate musical comedy from a number of set con- 
ventions; though it perhaps created others, such as a ballet, which was 
its greatest novelty and has since become musical comedy’s greatest 
nuisance. With Broadway in so pleasure-loving a mood, musicals natur- 
ally abound over here, many of them excellent. There: is, of course, 
‘South Pacific’, though I personally—and I think uniquely among 
American reviewers—did not greatly like it. But ‘Kiss Me Kate’ had 
real gaiety and brio, and there was something as stylish last season as 
“The King and I’, and as wholeheartedly and enjoyably low-down as 


“Guys and Dolls’. When Broadway is willing to be really lowbrow—. 


which, after all, is the only satisfactory alternative to being highbrow— 
it is really ‘ tops’. The sentimental liberalism, the genteel middlebrow- 
ism of our Oscar Hammersteins is what most menaces Broadway today, 
because it is just that cut-above-average, that slightly more literate and 
plausible kind of writing, that can be vended as a substitute for the 
real thing, and cannot be straight out condemned as sheer trash. Your 
own slick British writers, who send us their ‘Edward My Sons’ and 
’© Winslow Boys’ and the like, though. unbearably squashy when they 
turn sentimental and curiously vulgar when they write about sex, are 
on the other hand defter and more amusing and theatre-wise when treat- 
ing of manners, or when embroidering nothing at all. 

Next to more good playwrights and the climate for them to flourish 
in, what I think the American theatre most needs is an organisation of 
high and not primarily commercial aims which can assure us of the 
best in plays and the best in productions—the sort of thing you have, 
for the most part, in Stratford and the Old Vic. In a certain sense, per- 
haps, theatrical organisation is more needed than the new playwrights, 
for in Stratford and the Old Vic your cultivated theatre-goer. has an 
assured theatre to go to, has what might indeed be called a theatre of 
his own; and what I presume to be your own difficulty in finding im- 
portant new playwrights is offset by the admiratle treatment given to 
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your important old ones. Last season we were led to hope for something 
like this in the large-scale efforts of the American National Theatre 
and Academy, known not too affectionately as A.N.T.A. Unfortunately, 
A.N.T.A. failed, and as much through never knowing what it wanted 
to do as from not being able to do it: it was now reviving the classics, 
now being avant-garde, now falling back on straight box-office material, 
now using what were not plays at all but mere high-sounding dramatic 
poems, now hoping to win through on the prestige of stars. What 
began at haphazard was pursued in frantic desperation; the bad plays 
had no chance of succeeding; the good ones, to succeed, needed to be 
done with style and were not. A.N.T.A., I suspect, has learned a lesson 
from last season: the public and the critics were at the greatest pains 
to teach it; and this season’s prospectus suggests less pretentious 
wobbling and more policy. 

We need, in any case, something that can impose standards, that can 
be a badge of honour and prestige. And that, I imagine, needs to be 
brought about through ‘patrons rather than backers, as with opera, 
symphony orchestras, or art museums. We need something that will 
either enrich and help to alter Broadway or that will prove a foil, and 
so conceivably a spur, to it. For though one can feel only discontented 
with Broadway’s present performance, one certainly need not about its 
potentialities; we have the money, and, I think, the talent. We have 
the energy and the technical skills. In many ways we are wonderfully 
ingenious; no one is better than Broadway at lowering farce’s skirts an 
inch, or at moving the buttons on melodrama. But Broadway should be 
concerned with doing large things as capably as it does the smaller ones. 
The theatre is sure to survive over here if only because—in a way that 
movies, and radio, and television are not—it is a special occasion, a 
social occasion, in people’s lives. But it must show more fibre and reach 
if it is to remain a major element of American culture. 

—Third Programme 


Soviet Policy in the Far East 


(continued from page 1005) 


population. But elsewhere the colonial struggle is succeeding because it 
has accepted communist leadership, with the Chinese example mainly 
. seen as an encouragement. 

Where Chinese communist writings and Soviet writings come closest 
is in their joint refusal to deal with concrete issues. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the problem which bulks largest in our own studies and 
policies in the colonial field, that of competing national groups—the 
so-called plural societies of countries like Burma and Malaya—should 
not figure in communist writings. The communist policy is to destroy 
the existing social fabric and the allegiances which bind it together, and 
to substitute a new ruling elite bound together by the Marxist ideology 
and allegiance to Moscow. That is clear enough; and Soviet policy at 
home in central Asia is guide to its significance and likely results. 

What is disconcerting is that on the economic side, which: one 
normally thinks Marxists would be especially concerned with, there is 
no evidence whatever that. any real consideration has been given in 
Soviet thought to the fundamental problems of the Asian countries. 
Indeed, by using an inappropriate terminology—the word ‘ feudal ’, 
for instance, in relation to Chinese rural society—the facts are made 
even harder to get at. The idea that still prevails in much popular 
discussion, that in some way the communists offer these peoples 
economic advantages in competition with the purely formal political 
democracy offered by the west, will hardly stand up to an examination 
of recent Soviet statements on Asia. 

It is a commonplace in all discussions here that what is at the root 
of so much of Asian poverty is the pressure of the population upon the 
cultivable land. No amount of redistribution can alter the fact that in 
China, for instance, the ration works out at about half an acre a head 
for the rural population. But no hint of this is given by the Russians. 
On the contrary, to refer to this fact at all is to be a ‘ Malthusian’ 
which is, in Soviet writings, a term of abuse. Similarly, at the meeting 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Council for Asia and the 
Far East, the Soviet representative was loud in his complaint that 
‘nothing had been done for the industrialisation of these countries. 

- On the other hand, every attempt to invest capital in productive enter- 
prise was branded as mere exploitation. It was not indicated whence 
capital could be derived; and it was not suggested that the Soviet Union 


itself could provide it. All that in fact is offered is the path that the 
Soviet Union itself has followed, and that China is following—indus- 
trialisation through compulsory abstinence and saving on the part of an 
already poor peasantry. Put in these terms the prospect is so bleak 
that it is no wonder that the Soviet writers prefer to dress it up in 
the phraseology of Marxist revolution. 

What emerges is indeed the opposite of the popular legend. It is the 
Russians who offer a purely political solution to the problems of Asia 
and for whom considerations of welfare are altogether insignificant. It 
is this fact rather than the specific requirements of the Soviet state itself 
that makes Soviet pronouncements so deeply disturbing to those who 
still hope and believe that when the Russians and the Chinese talk 
about the ‘ peaceful co-existence of the two systems’ they mean what 
they say.—Third Programme 


The Late Swallow 


Leave, leave your well-loved nest, 
Late swallow, and fly away. 
Here is no rest 
For hollowing heart and‘ wearying wing. 
Your comrades all have flown 
To seek their southern paradise 
Across the great earth’s downward sloping side, 
And you are alone. 
Why should you cling 
Still to the swiftly ageing narrowing day? 
Prepare; 
Shake out your pinions long untried 
That now must bear you there where you would be 
Through all the heavens of ice; 
Till falling down the homing air 
You light and perch upon the radiant tree. 
Epwin MuIR 
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That new shop in the High Street 


banks with the Westminster—and thereby demonstrates 
the wisdom of its proprietor. The Westminster Bank 
numbers among its customers many thousands of 
business concerns of all kinds. The needs of these 
customers vary greatly, but—and this is what matters 
—to all of them the Bank gives the same personal 
attention and a welcome which is in no way dependant 
upon the size of the transaction. That is why our 
friend in the High Street ‘banks with the Westminster’. 
Might not this same quality of service be turned to 
good account in your own business? The Manager at 
any branch will be very glad to tell you more about it 


WESTMINSTER. BANK LIMITED 
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Anw Sittin 
Will you give happiness at Christmas to a child like this? 
There are over 3,000 boys and girls in the 40 Branches of 


the National Children’s Home. 729 children were received 
last year. The Home is nation-wide, but not nationalised. 


Please send your gift NOW to Rev. Fohn Waterhouse, Principal, 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


85M HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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les WHEN I COME HOME after a hard day’s work 
ne 
po" 


and sink into the sustaining softness of my 


Parker-Knoll chair, the 


cares that weighed upon me throughout 


the day float away like summer clouds. 
In the mood of general benevolence, 


thus induced, I perceive one thing only 


so that I may offer a seat to 
a friend without a prick of 

conscience or pang of jealousy. 
How fortunate that Parker- 


Knolls are now quite easy 


to get! 


*To get the genuine article, 
see that the salesman writes 
the name “‘ Parker-Knoll”” 
on your receipt. 


PARKER-KNOLL 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Mr. Butler and the Trade Crisis 


Sir,—Ronald Brech in his talk ‘Mr. Butler 
and the Trade Crisis’ (THE LISTENER, Decem- 
ber 6) achieves the not inconsiderable feat of 
discussing the causes of the present, crisis without 
mentioning—even in a whispered undertone—the 
rearmament programme. It is rather like playing 
‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of Denmark. 

The crisis has arisen, says Mr. Brech, because 
our spending is greater than our revenue: prices 
of imported raw materials and foodstuffs have 
risen faster than the prices of our exports, whilst 
personal domestic expenditure has not. lessened, 
and perhaps has even increased. To overcome 
these difficulties he advocates, among other 
measures, cuts in food subsidies and an enforced 
contraction in the home demand for consumer 
goods: in short, a rigorously reduced standard 
of life. ; 

The puzzled citizen being adjured once again 
to tighten his belt may enquire how it is that 
increased production should result in a lower 
standard of life. (The Official Interim Index 
gives the rise in production between 1946 and 
June 1951 as 48 per cent.) The reasons Mr. Brech 
has adduced—namely, the fortuitous play of 
world events on raw material prices—do not ex- 
plain the magnitude of the inflationary pressure. 

The real ‘ villain of the piece’ must be sought 
elsewhere; and I suggest that he is to be found 
in the excessive volume of rearmament. Accord- 
ing to The Times Financial Survey of Rearma- 
ment (September 20) the total planned provision 
for defence in 1951-2 is approximately 15 per 
cent. of the total national income compared with 
only 8 per cent. in the previous year—that is, 
nearly twice as much. The demand on manu- 
factures is between 10 per cent. in general 
manufactures and 15 per cent. in the metal in- 
dustries. The Economic Survey shows an in- 
crease in defence work in the metal industries 
from £170,000,000 in 1950-1 to £360,000,000 
in 1951-2, and The Times estimates that by 
1953-4 defence needs will account for fully 25 
per cent. of production in these industries. Steel 
is vital both to rearmament and to our overseas 
trade, on which, Mr. Brech rightly emphasises, 
our survival as a great economic power depends. 
There is an overt danger that disproportionate 
rearmament may jeopardise our export drive, and 
with it our whole economy. 

Few will dispute the pressing need for greater 
expenditure on defence. Many of us. believe, 
however, that the planned programme of spend- 
ing £4,700,000,000 for this purpose in three 
years is wildly beyond our productive capacity, 


_and that, if carried through may well do irre- 


parable injury to our economy. In suppressing 
all mention of rearmament Mr. Brech has 
ignored the fundamental problem, and in so 
doing has unwarrantably misled his audience. 
Yours, etc., : 
London, E.9 N. D. P. WINGFIELD 


Dr. Comfort’s Talk 


Sir,—Alex Comfort, in discussing ‘ Social 
Responsibility in "Science and Art’ (THE 
LISTENER, November -29) stated that the data 
obtained by human experiments in the Nazi con- 
centration camps was destroyed to reassert a 
tradition. : : 

Presumably the force majeure of medical ethic 
in this instance was responsible for this decision, 
but I should have thought that any information 
gained as a result of these atrocities could have 


= 


been used to further the science of healing. Most 
medical knowledge has, after all, been compiled 
from the records of previous human suffering, 
and there has been no attempt to suppress in- 
formation gained as a result of an error of 
judgment in medicine. Are we to understand, 
therefore, that ethically medical knowledge 
gained as a result of maliciously caused human 
suffering cannot be used to benefit mankind? 

Everyone realises the hideous and unnecessary 
cruelty of these crimes, but the victims would 
surely have asked that mankind learn some lesson 
from their suffering. They would not have 
stipulated that the lesson be only a moral one. 
4 Yours, etc., 

Epsom D. R. WILTSHIRE 


Central African Federation 


Sir,—At the time when Mr. Hatch was 
listening to the views of the African professional 
classes on Central African Federation, I was 
camping in the villages of southern Nyasaland. 
The people there are a fair sample of the 
majority who will be affected by political 
changes. They are by no means ignorant, but 
include members who have experience of other 
territories as migrant labourers or as soldiers. 
Seen from their standpoint, central Africa is 
not a seething pot.of threatened or frustrated 
political aspiration. They would not agree that 
their. Protectorate is a progressive land—it was 
Southern Rhodesia that they called dziko 
lokwela, ‘a rising country ’. 

On the other hand, they had no wish to 
become Rhodesians. As Mr: Hatch properly 
emphasises, they trust no white men now; but 
they are no less wearily cynical about their own 
emergent politicians. None of the political 
possibilities at present before them will command 
the goodwill of the commons, and administra- 
tors of any complexion will have to work hard 
through integrity, sympathy, and patient regard 
for human dignity to engage support. 

The Rhodesians tend to be blinded, no doubt 
by economic pressures, to consideration for 
African dignity. That blind spot has cost them 
the willing adherence of the Protectorates. 

Yours, etc., 


Glasgow T. PRICE 


The Process of Evolution 


Sir,—One of the most profound points which 
Dr. Huxley made in his recent lectures was that 
‘in the human phase of evolution, the struggle 
for existence has been largely superseded, as an 
operative force, by the struggle for fulfilment ’. 
The experiences of fulfilment which we all have, 
however rarely, surely come to us because ful- 
filment is one of the spiritual values of which 
J. L. Morgan speaks in his letter in THE 
LISTENER of December 6. The human longing 
for fulfilment postulates the fact that the prin- 
ciple of man must be of the nature of fulfilment, 
or where would this longing originate? Do we 
not ignore to our incalculable loss such parallel 
truths as that if we can think at all about such 
subjects as a science of man, then the principle 
of man must have a mental character; that if we 
value order, then that principle must be orderly 
in essence; and so forth? If we really bent our. 
energies to the study of this principle of man, we 
could learn to apply its rules practically (how 
pathetically ignorant we are in this field!) and 
thus bring into our lives a greater realisation of 
fulfilment.—Yours, etc., 

Croydon R. S. Maas 


Osear Wilde 


Sir,—In his review of Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
book about Oscar Wilde, Mr. Hesketh Pearson 
implied that Mr. Ervine’s fellow Ulsterman, 
Edward Carson, was prosecuting counsel when 
Oscar Wilde was in the dock. In fact, Carson 
was defending counsel when the Marquess of 


Queensberry was in the dock, accused by Wilde 


of criminal libel, and he took no part in the 
subsequent prosecution of Wilde.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.1 LESLIE STOKES 


How to Cross the Road 


Sir,—The problem of road accidents will 
never be solved while it is approached in the 
spirit shown by the last lines of Mr. Foley’s 
letter, printed in THE LISTENER of December 6. 
Surely even the Pedestrians’ Association must 
realise that there are now as few ‘ motorists’ who 
do not use their legs as there are ‘ pedestrians’ 
who do not employ mechanical transport. Ob- 
viously, road crossings of every kind will eventu- 
ally have to be controlled by traffic lights for 
pedestrians as well as drivers. These already exist 
in many places abroad, and in some here. The 
present situation is chaotic, inequitable, and 
highly dangerous.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 S. G. RENDEL 


Shrubs for the Garden 


Sir,—Mr. P. J. Thrower has reassured Mr. 
L. G. M. Glover, and no doubt other readers, 
as to the desirability of planting the two beauti- 
ful shrubs, Acer Palmatum Dissectum and 
Cotoneaster Horisontalis in the rock garden. 
But he has not said that these shrubs may be 
obtained in smaller species or varieties. 

Some kinds of Japanese maple will ultimately 
grow to ten or even twenty feet high and with 
corresponding width, though they do grow 
slowly. Mr. Thrower suggests that they may 
be kept within bounds, presumably by pruning. 
But this shrub seems to resent pruning, at least 
that is my experience, and in any case it spoils 
its shape. Cotoneaster Horisontalis can be 
pruned with greater advantage. If, however, 
Mr. Glover will consult the catalogue of any 
good nurseryman who supplies such shrubs, he 
will find that it is possible to obtain a very neat 
variety of Japanese maple that will grow no 
higher or broader than three feet. And if the 
spread of Cotoneaster Horisontalis is too great 
there are other similar varieties of Cotoneaster 
smaller but quite as beautiful, e¢.g., Cotoneaster 
Cooperi, and there are others too.—Yours, etc., 

Knaresborough SAMUEL HULTON 


‘Gardeners’ Question Time’ 
Sir,—During the broadcast in the North 
Regional programme of ‘ Gardeners’ Question 
Time’ on December 2, one of the experts re- 
marked that it was a practice of timber merchants 
to stain holly black and sell it as ebony. Such a 
garbling of the truth reflects quite unwarranted 
discredit on the timber trade. The facts are that 
in the past it was occasionally the custom to dye 
holly, which is a hard, close-textured, dead-white 
wood, and sell it as ‘ ebonised wood ’. There was 
no question of foisting it on a gullible public as 
ebony. Incidentally, this dyeing is seldom done 
bythe timber trade in any event.—Yours, etc., 
B. ALwyn JAy 
London, E.C.4 Deputy Director 
Timber Development Association Ltd. 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE exhibitions at Messrs. Roland Browse and Delbanco and 

at the Mayor Gallery present a difficult problem for the critic. 

Clearly it is his business to inform the public that here are 

works of art which a discerning amateur will not wish to leave 
unvisited; but the number of pictures deserving a careful description 
is too great and claims too much space, while their variety makes 
generalisation impossible. No de- 
scriptive phrase will embrace the 
galaxy of remarkable pictures at 
Roland Browse and Delbanco: it 
includes, to mention the extremities 
of style, a version of Ingre’s ‘ Paolo 
and Francesca’ and a still life by 
Derain. It must suffice to note that 
the Ingres, despite a most unusual 
ineptitude in the treatment of 
Paolo Malatesta’s right leg, is a 
very beautiful picture indeed, while 
the Derain is vigorously composed, 
full of lovely passages of colour, 
and shows how good a painter 
Derain once was.’It is impossible 
to do justice to the many other 
masters here exhibited; but there 
is a Géricault, a sketch for. the 
‘Raft of the Medusa’, which must 
be mentioned. Unlike the finished 
picture, this sketch is clean and one 
can appreciate the extraordinary 
assurance and brilliance of the 
painting; opposite to it is ‘La 
femme au fleurs’ by Courbet, a 
picture full of beauties, in which 
the woman’s dress and her flowers 
are excellently painted; but the 
hands and shoulders appear sketchy 
and inadequate when confronted 
by Géricault’s astonishing power 
and virtuosity. 

Upstairs, in the same gallery, 
are ‘Fabric Collages’ by Miss 
Margaret Kaye. They deserve 
some more pleasing appellation, 
for although Miss Kaye’s birds and 
animals appear to have escaped 
from Picasso’s menagerie and 
would probably be very tiresome 
in all the solemnity of oil. paint, 
they look very well indeed in taste- 
fully assembled scraps of material 
and, though slight, are gay. 

The collection at the Mayor 
Gallery is no less hard to describe. It includes a large and gorgeous 
Mathew Smith, an extremely interesting and much quieter still life by 
the same master, a Renoir, which is a good example of the painter’s 
later hot-coloured landscape, two excellent paintings by Matisse, a 
wonderful little still life by Redon, a good theatrical interior by Sickert, 
two fine Vuillards, and an interior by Bonnard, the cool luminosity of 
which may, without absurdity, be compared to that of Velasquez. In 
fine, a rich and varied collection which should on no account be missed. 

The paintings of Maurice Brianchon, which may be seen at Messrs. 
Wildensteins, are very enjoyable. Brianchon can draw extremely well 
although some of his violent juxtapositions of paint, such as that in 
“Le modele’ (No. 6), seem to have got out of hand. These audacities 
do not entirely succeed, but he has a real and a delicate sense of 
colour. He is a painter who enjoys the rich and senspous apparatus of 
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‘Mother and Child’ (pen and water colour, 1918) by Bernard Meninsky, 
from the Arts Council exhibition at the New:Burlington Galleries 


society and he conveys his enjoyment in paintings such as ‘La 
Reception’ (No. 15) and in his theatrical pictures; these paintings are 


‘very pleasant but it is in his less dramatic subjects that Brianchon is 


at his best. ‘La Ferme’ (No. 14) is a good example of his courageous 
subtlety of approach, ‘ Les Cavaliers’ (No. 13) is another (notice how 
the composition in this picture is made by the oblique line of the 
broxen rail), while “Femme 
étendue ’ (No. 4) is sure'y- the work 
of one of the most accomplished of 
living painters. 


the Arts Council has arranged 
memorial exhibitions of the works 
of Jankel - Adler and Bernard 
Meninsky. The paintings of Adler 
which, like so much contemporary 
work, derive from Picasso, have 
recently been considered in these 
pages; his admirers will find a 
characteristic selection of his works 
at the New Burlington Galleries. 

The Meninskys are — of) \ex- 
tremely unequal quality; there 
are pictures here—watercolours, 
still lives, and landscapes—which 
cannot but magnify the artist’s 
reputation; there are others which 
seem to show that, particularly to- 
wards the end of his life; he was 
drawn to a particularly crude and 
sterile form of pictorial idealism. 
The idealism of Meninsky takes the 
form of generalisation, of the crea- 
tion of types; the accidents and 
peculiarities of nature are aban- 
doned in favour of large, broadly 
painted, ideal forms, the painter 
ceases to be an observer and be- 
comes a maker of symbols. Thus, 
in. “;T hes. Journey 4 -7(Nos. 427) 
Meninsky seems no longer to be 
painting a particular man in a 
landscape, a task which he could 
most ably have accomplished, but 
to be attempting to portray Man 
in Nature, entities which may be 
useful to the writer, but cannot be 
observed by the painter. Such a 
venture must always be dangerous; 
it is tragically wasteful when it is _ 
made by so patient and sensitive 
; an observer of reality. 

Mr. Nicholas Egon, whose paintings are being exhibited at Tooth’s 
Galleries, is an extremely clever artist. He can convey an impression of 
rugged power, melting sweetness, or fashionable modernity in a manner 
which should at least satisfy his distinguished clientéle. Something 
more than cleverness is required in the treatment of his large and 
ambitious canvas, ‘The Agony in the Garden’, and one is left with 
the impression that the painter would have provided a more convincing 
display of his undoubted skill if he had contented himself with 
exhibiting the sketches and had left the finished work unhung. 


/ 


This year the Christmas Lectures at the Royal Institution are to be given 
by James Gray, Professor of Zoology at Cambridge, on “How Animals 
Move’. There are to be six lectures, beginning December 27. The sub- © 
scription is £1 for juveniles, aged ten to seventeen, and £2 for adults. 
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At the New Burlington Galleries - 
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3 IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT PROJECTION 
TELEVISION 


1. It gives the BIGGEST picture 


In theory, there is no limit to the size of picture with 
Projection Television — but, of course, if the picture 
becomes foo large it is unsuitable for normal home use. 
The picture on the latest Philips Projection receiver is 
therefore 16 inches by 12 — the ideal size for the average 
home, so that you, your family and friends can sit back 
and enjoy the programmes in maximum comfort. 


2. It gives the BEST picture 


There are definite reasons why Philips Projection gives the 
best picture :—(1) The screen is flat right to the edge — 
which prevents all false curves or distortion as well as 
irritating reflections from lamps, windows or other objects 
in the room. (2) There is no glare — due to the fact that 
you don’t have to look directly at the source of light, and 
also because on the dark screen it is not necessary to have 
such intense whites to achieve tone contrasts. (3): The 
gradations of tone are much more subtle. * 
Now, therefore, with Philips Projection you can enjoy for 
the first time in your home the sort of picture you have been 
used to all your life on the cinema screen. 


3. It gives the MOST 
ECONOMICAL picture 


Philips Projection Television also gives the most economical 
picture, costing less per square inch of screen than any 
Direct Viewing Model. It is economical of space, too — 
since it gives a big picture in a comparatively small cabinet. 
And, of course, the workmanship and materials throughout 
are of the highest quality. As always, Philips is the name 
you can trust. 


PHILIPS 
PROJECTION 
TELEVISION 


DEPENDABLE RADIO - LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - ‘ PHILISHAVE” 
ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS : CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SETS - ‘PHOTOFLUX 
SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS ~- CINEMA 


FLASH BULBS 
PROJECTORS + RECORDING APPARATUS, ETC. 


= PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 
CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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We know 


that Christmas is the greatest 
Birthday of all—because for genera- 
tions we have had the Bible in 
English. 


Millions still wait for it in their 
own languages. 


Today is a time of great opportunity 
when all over the world people are 
asking for the Bible. 


Will you help us by your gifts to 
send this Book to the ends of the 
earth so that all may know 


Who was born on Christmas Day? 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


The most simple investment of all 


There is little or no trouble in investing in the Provincial. 
You approach your nearest Provincial Branch or Agent, 
state your wishes, and that’s all. No stocks, no share 
certificates to buy, no market fluctuations to follow, and no 
risk for your money. Money invested in the Provincial is 
secure and brings in a regular yield with income tax paid 
by the Society. | P 

3 distinct investment services are available with a ceiling 
of £5,000 and assets are £43,000,000, reserves £3,000,000. 


There’s mo surer source of income fhan investment in the 


rae 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


OVER 400 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
Head Offices: Equitable House, Market Street, Bradford. Tel, 29331 /2/3/4 
Provincial House, Albion Street, Leeds. Tel. 29731/2/3 


London Office: Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 3681 


Frank Clayton, F.C.1.S. 
General Manager 
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Greek Literature for the 


Modern Reader 
H. C. BALDRY 


Asurvey of Greek literature from Homer to Theocritus, 
brought to life against its historical background and 
intended for everyone. All quotations are in translation. 

18s. net 


What Happens in 


Hamlet 
J. DOVER WILSON 


‘A brilliant, exciting and, at times provocative study.’ 

F. S. BOAS in THE LISTENER. This third edition has 

a long new appendix and additions to the preface. 
255. net 


The Writer’s 


Point of View 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


The Ninth Annual Lecture of the National Book 
League, given this autumn by W. Somerset Maugham, 
and subsequently broadcast. 35. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE DREAM OF LEARNING 


An Essay on The Advancement of Eeoaing, 
Hamlet, and King Lear 


by D. G. JAMES 
12s. 6d. net 


Two. additions to the 
NEW OXFORD ILLUSTRATED DICKENS 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


with an Introduction by GsorrrEy RUSSELL 


12s. 6d. net 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


with an Introduction by the Ear: or WICKLOW 


10s. 6d. net 


“OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Ee * Far” @eanroecg. 


For all Your 
Christmas 
Gift Books 


New, secondhand 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


and rare Books on 
every subject 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes. 


You can arrange postal subscriptions 
for British and overseas Magazines, 
through Foyles. 


i9-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


PTTL LUC 


ye 


ULLAL ULL 


UP-TO-DATE READING 
AT 
MODERATE COST 


SERVICES AVAILABLE. @/ PREFERENTIAL: Guarantees you 
priority. @ cass a: Gives you choice of any book on the 
shelves: @ cLASs B: Offers all but the latest books. @ Pay- 
AS-YOU-READ: For those who do not wish to take a period 
subscription. @ POSTAL: A delivered service for those people 
not conveniently near a branch. @ Subscriptions range from 
4/— to £3. Ask the librarian at your local branch for full 
details or write to: 


W.H. SMITH & SON 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


BRIDGE HOUSE, LAMBETH — 


LONDON, S.E.I 


World 
Review 


FOR DECEMBER 


includes 


BRITAIN MUST PUT HER HOUSE 
IN ORDER (“ We must not set the ~ 
blind to lead the blind”) by Roy Harrod 


GREECE, TURKEY AND THE 
ATLANTIC by Tufton Beamish, M.P. 


LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN, probab- 
ly the greatest of the twentieth century 
philosophers by Maurice Cranston 


ARCHITECTURE, THE MEASURE 
OF ITALY by Toni del Renzio 
THE COMIC TOUCH OF ANDRE 
ROUSSIN by Anthony Curtis 


THE TIEPOLO EXHIBITION 
by Nika Hulton 


New Stories and Poems 
THE DISAGREEABLE MAN 
by Henry Cecil 


A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
by William Sansom 


SIMON THE FAVOURITE 
by Claude Duncan 


THE BONEHEAD BARDS 
by Patrick Galvin 
A Study in Roaring Farce 


ILLUSTRATED “Is. 6d. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


’ Henry Irving: The Actor and His World 
By Laurence Irving. Faber. 50s. 
‘OF THE FIVE outstanding stage personalities of 
whom we have much record, Garrick was the 
most versatile and mercurial, Kean the most 
passionate and intense, Macready the most skilful 
and intelligent, Tree the most humorous and 
fantastic, Irving the most impressive and mag- 
netic. There is something almost miraculous 
about the achievements of Irving. To start with, 
he had everything against him: a poor voice, a 
curious delivery, an odd accent, an unbecoming 
deportment, an ungraceful gait, and a self-taught 
technique that was not only at variance with the 
fashion but unsuitable to the classical or pseudo- 
classical plays in which he appeared. Yet there 
was a subtle quality in his performances, above 
all a mesmeric power in his. personality, that 
enabled him to triumph over all his defects and 
transform an angular, unattracttve actor into 
the mysterious, majestic, and quite unchallenge- 
able leader of the British stage for a generation. 
It was mainly brought about by unremitting 
perseverance, concentrated study, singleness of 
purpose, and the most masterly exploitation of 
his faculties, the most prudent use of his 

limitations. 

When first he electrified London audiences 
with his performance of Mathias in ‘ The Bells ’, 
he had played well over 600 parts in twelve 
years, and had known what it was to be 
hissed-off the stage and told by the critics that 
he had mistaken his profession. But from 1871 
onwards the story of his achievements is one of 
the great stories of the world, and, at last, in his 

_ grandson’s book, it is told fully and well. Perhaps 
for the average reader it is told too fully, but 
actors and students of stage history and all who 
are attracted by an extraordinary personality will 
find it absorbing. With the exception of Mac- 
ready’s diary, it is the most interesting book that 
has been written about a great English actor and 
a famous London management. 

A few errors may be noted. Eleanor Marx, 
daughter of Karl, was not married to Edward 
Aveling; in fact she committed suicide when she 
discovered that, while living with her, he had 
secretly married someone else. Quite naturally, 
Mr. Laurence Irving sides with his grandfather 
against Bernard Shaw, whose appearance on the 
scene is heralded thus: ‘ Yet already a red and 
provocative fox was sharpening his teeth pre- 
paratory to nibbling at the vines of the Lyceum ’. 
It was certainly rough luck on Irving that in his 
last years of grandeur at the Lyceum he should 
have been subjected to the irreverent treatment of 
the most brilliant dramatic critic who ever lived, 
but in a way he had deserved it. He had been 
in the habit of silencing hostile comment in the 
press either by buying options on the plays of 
dramatic critics which he never meant to pro- 
duce or by entertaining those critics at his lavish 
first-night banquets; and it was ironic justice 
that at the end of his career he should be 
punished by an unbribable journalist-playwright. 
But he was too simple to understand why Shaw 
went on attacking him, and in their brief inter- 
course his behaviour was that of a hurt child. 

One can both sympathise with Irving and 
understand Shaw’s attitude. But Mr. Laurence 
Irving libels the memory of the critic in saying 
that, when the famous actor had made a speech 
demanding official recognition of acting as an 
art, ‘Shaw noted the operative passage and 

- stored it away as a shot in his locker, where it 
lay rusting until he had to rummage for ammu- 


ne at ea 


nition after Irving’s death’. Shaw did nothing of 
the sort. If Mr. Irving will refer to one of the 
items in his own bibliography, he will find that 
immediately after the speech was delivered Shaw 
wrote a long article in The Saturday Review 
headed ‘Why Not Sir Henry Irving’, wherein 
he dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of Irving’s 
claim, in advancing which, Shaw wrote, he had 
done worthily and courageously—‘ worthily, be- 
cause a title can add nothing to his personal 
eminence, and courageously, because many un- 
worthy persons. will wound him by seeing 
nothing in the act but a vain man grasping at 
a handle for his name’. 

Mr. Laurence Irving also seems to be unaware 
that Shaw has described his only meeting with 
Sir Henry; that if it had not been for G.B.S., 
Lady Irving would have done her best to stop 
the burial of her dead husband in Westminster 
Abbey, and that when the Irvingites attacked 
Shaw Ellen Terry said that he was the only 
critic who had really done the great actor justice. 


Spinoza. By Stuart Hampshire. 
Pelican Books. 2s. 6d. 


Here is remarkably good value. Mr. Hamp- 
shire’s treatment of Spinoza is sympathetic and 
full of interest, and though he leaves aside much 
that is obscure and difficult, his simplification is 
a real help to anyone who wishes to study 
Spinoza for himself. He is trying to present an 
intelligible Spinoza, a Spinoza Not Mysterious, 
a metaphysician who can be studied with profit 


-even by those who reject metaphysics. 


When, for instance, he is explaining Spinoza’s 

ideal of intellectual love of God, Mr. Hamp- 
shire reminds us that Spinoza identified God 
and Nature, and suggests that to understand him 
we must think not of the Christian ‘love of 
God’, with its contrast between spiritual and 
natural, but of the ‘passionate curiosity and 
delight in the infinite complexities of nature’ 
felt by many scientists and artists. 
_ This is admirable and illuminating, and it 
is a typical example of Mr. Hampshire’s treat- 
ment. He interprets Spinoza’s conception of 
Nature (or God, from whose infinite and eternal 
nature all things are derived) as an order based 
on a logical system of necessary laws, all the 
details of the order following from the system 
as a whole by rational necessity. Time has no 
place in this order, nor purpose, nor free will. 
The sequence of events, which in ordinary life 
we try to link into series of causes and effects 
in time, undergoes radical transformation. To 
give genuine causes of things is to deduce things 
from the eternal order. Even though we cannot 
do this in detail, we can keep it before us as an 
ideal. By pursuing this ideal, Spinoza claims, 
man can escape from the bondage of the 
passions, and achieve the freedom and the happi- 
ness which come from recognising his deter- 
mined place in the order. 

All this Mr. Hampshire brings out well. He 
is happy, too, with his account of the detail of 
nature as both a comprehensive physical system 
in space and a comprehensive system of thought. 
He provides just the right atmosphere by the 
way in which he looks backward to Descartes 
and forward to modern scientific thinking, in 
his quest for illumination. Yet there are sides of 
Spinoza hard to understand. Among the most 
vivid things in this book are Mr. Hampshire’s 
pictures of the physical system in terms of 
exchanges of energy (described by Spinoza as 


Motion-and-Rest) between its parts, and of the 
parts of the system as finite individuals each 
Struggling to maintain its individuality against 
pressures from outside. And it is perplexing to 
try to adjust this picture of a'restless unceasing 
movement, which is a genuine part of Spinoza’s 
view, to the thought of a timeless world, Here 
Mr. Hampshire does not help us; though he 
does show in what sense the system as a whole 
can be described as the same individual, through- 
out all the changes within it. 

Again, he nowhere mentions the important 
Proposition IX, Part II of the Ethics, which 
corresponds roughly to the modern doctrine 
that you cannot deducé any existing state of 
the world from a logical system of necessary 
laws. You need in addition a prior existing 
state: the laws in fact determine how one 
state gives rise to another. But this raises a 
problem, crucial for Spinoza’s system, of which 
Mr. Hampshire says nothing. For it seems as if 
some determinate state of the whole has to 
be posited as existing if any determinate state 
is to be deduced at all; and if so, Spinoza’s 


_ deductive metaphysics, as Mr. Hampshire pre- 


sents it, fails. Perhaps Spinoza’s God is more 
complex than Mr. Hampshire makes out. Per- 
haps we should read his equations, God equals 
Nature, Cause equals Reason, both ways. 

But the reader who has followed Mr. Hamp- 
shire will be better able to grapple with these 
problems for himself. 


The Far Side of Paradise. A Biography 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald. By Arthur 
Mizener. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 


Before we read the biography of a novelist, we 
believe we already know a good part of his life 
from his novels from which some kind of mental 
attitude and background should emerge, if noth- 
ing more. From a biography we expect to learn 
what is, as it were, the reverse side of the coin— 
what he has failed to show, what he did not 
consider necessary to his art, and what he did 
not want to show. In Scott Fitzgerald’s case 
there is hardly any question of his not wanting 
to show any part of his life: all his novels and 
many of his short stories are largely autobio- 
graphical. 

Mr. Mizener has noted what is in every way 
the close connection between Fitzgerald’s life 
and work. Fitzgerald suffered from _ his 
divided nature which showed itself in his desire 
to write well and which was in continual 
conflict with his desire to make money—a lot 
of money. Mr. Mizener writes of another aspect 
of this division in Fitzgerald’s nature: “The 
romantic young man was full of confidence 
about his own ability and the world’s friendli- 
ness; the spoiled priest distrusted both himself 
and the world’. For this reason he passionately 
wanted popular success at Princeton. He failed, 
because he was too much of an individual and 
too socially unsure. He told Edmund Wilson 
that he wanted to be one of the greatest writers 
that ever lived; but he wooed Zelda Sayre with 
telegrams that were reports of sales. 

It was this alternation between the quest for 
money and the writing of serious work that 
led Fitzgerald’s critics in the ’thirties to become 
uncertain, as Mr. Mizener says, ‘whether to 
take him as a serious writer who was sometimes 
popular or as a popular writer who was occa- 
sionally ‘serious.’ There is no doubt about 
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his being a serious writer; nor is there any 
doubt about his obsession with money. Mr. 
Mizener writes of him as being, in 1920, ‘ drunk 
with the excitement of money’, and that ‘he 
never stopped trying to write good stories, but 
when he became desperate for money, he found it 
hard to resist selling stories he was ashamed of’. 
He was naive in his discouragement that cheap 
work could bring big money, good work little 
or nothing. He was as naive in his use of the 
big money when he did get it: it seems to have 
gone, very quickly, on restless t-avelling, drink- 
ing, and parties. His attitude to wealth was 
romantic: he was too fascinated by what money 
could do, to want to show up clearly its evil 
power in his novels. This can be seen in The 
Last Tycoon, where Fitzgera'd is not concerned 
with any criticim of Hol'ywood’s social system, 
except by implication; also in The Great Gatsby. 

Mr. Mizener’s biography contains rather too 
many details and anecdotes of the Fitzgeralds’ 
restless lives. It is of no interest to know that 
at a ce:tain time at Princeton Fitzgerald ‘ passed 
out cold for the first time in his life’. The Far 
Side of Paradise is, however, a well-documented 
life of Fitzgerald, with some criticism of his 
more important work. Mr. Mizener’s account of 
Fitzgerald’s relations with Hemingway, whom he 
admired more than any other of his contem- 
poraries, is pacticularly interesting. Today, it 
does-not seem so certain that Fitzgerald was 
right in thinking Hemingway the greater writer. 
Perhaps what Fitzgerald wrote of himself is as 
fitting an epitaph for him as any: ‘in a small 
way I was an original’. Fitzgerald’s own italics 
and the use of the past tense, show how much 
the ambitious, confident young writer of This 
Side of Paradise had changed through the years 
of success and failure. 


Disabled Citizens. By Joan Simeon 
Clarke. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


There are two problems which every civilised 
country is called upon to solve, the maintenance 
of its elderly citizens and how to ameliorate the 
lot of those who, on account of some physical 
disability, are unable to find work. The obstacles 
encountered in solving these two problems are 
to a great extent the same, and those who read 
Mrs. Clarke’s important work will be struck 
with the similarity of the conclusions she reaches 
and those reached by the committees who have 
recently been studying the problem of the elderly 
citizen. There is the same: lack of co-ordination 
between the various government departments and 
voluntary bodies concerned, the same unbridged 
gaps, and the same prejudices and difficulties in 
finding work for the unfit and the old who are 
willing and able to contribute to their own 
support. 

Something has already been done to reduce 
the hardships of the partially disabled citizen, but 
nobody who reads Mrs. Clarke’s book can remain 


’ satisfied with what has been achieved. She relies 


on hard facts and not on poignant writing to 
remove our complacency, and there can be no 
doubt of the width of her knowledge. The diffi- 
culty of finding work for partially disabled men 
and women who are able and anxious to support 
themselves is perhaps the most startling of the 


- facts recorded in this book. If we turn to the 


final chapter in which Mrs. Clarke summarises 
her proposals for the amelioration of the lot of 
the physically handicapped, we find under the 
heading of epilepsy the following words. ‘ Little 
advance can be effectively made on behalf of 


epileptics until an intensive educational campaign 


has dispersed the prejudice against epileptics ’. To 
emphasise how serious is this prejudice she re- 
counts the case of a bank clerk who had worked 
for over twenty years without it being known that 
he was an epileptic. One day he had the ill-luck 
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to have a fit at 11 a.m. instead, as was usual, in 
the early morning, and he was instantly dis- 
charged. It would ‘appear that even a limp may 
be a justification for dismissal with some em- 
ployers. Mrs. Clarke’s book starts with the fol- 
lowing story. ‘A lame girl had a job in a store. 
One day the manager saw her walking across the 
floor. ““Come here”, he said. “‘ You are lame. I 
can’t have lame girls in the store’. “I was lame 
when you engaged me!” “ Maybe, but if I’d 
known I shouldn’t have engaged you” ’. 

“The picture is a grim one’, writes Lord 
Beveridge in his foreword to the book. ‘ It ’pic- 
tures something to which no community claim- 
ing to be either Christian or civiiised, or both, 
can shut its eyes”. The words are only too true. 
Disabled’ Citizens is not a pleasant book to 
read, but that, as Lord Beveridge suggests, may 
be a reason for reading it. It contains so much 
information of value to the social worker and 
the legislator that it is a pity that it has not been 
provided with an index. 


The Golden Bird. By Anne. Ridler. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

The Summer Dance. By J. C. Hall. 
Lehmann. 8s. 6d. 


The poems in Mrs. Ridler’s new book date from 
her last collection in 1943: in between times 
she has published two books of verse plays. She 
writes in an unhackneyed language, in forms 
that can tighten without strain into regular 
stanza and rhyme but which always proceed in 
the speech-units originated by Eliot and Pound. 
Her poems often start from a domestic stimulus, 
such as children bathing, a present of beads, a 
family Christmas, and even more austere sub- 
jects are shot through with feminine sensibility. 
But she avoids nearly all the dangers of being 
a woman poet by her intelligence and by the 
auspicious soil in which she has rooted her tech- 
nique. Her religious feeling, her invocations to 
Love, are wrapped in a metaphysical-style parcel 
which only at an occasional corner betrays the 
raw recalcitrance of some of its contents. These 
poems have, too, plenty of good ideas, good 
images, good observation : 

To mark time is not to move: 

Only the unkept hours drip from the clock 

Or pull at the cord coiled in its groove, 

The marker moveless, and the change illusion. 


This, typically, is the start of a poem about a 
boy’s growing up. The title poem is of some 
length, an attempt to give the familiar fairy tale 
a modern connotation. It does not really come 
off, but it achieves enough to show, like her 
poetic dramas, that Mrs. Ridler is a poet not 
content to stay on one track and always likely 
to find new and rewarding country. 

The poems in The Summer Dance are divided 
into two parts: those written between 1939 and 
1943 and between 1947 and this year. Mr. Hall 
wrote (he says) no poems during the intervening 
period. Without more clues to the author’s 
personal life than this book affords it would be 
rash to read too much significance into that four 
years silence, but certainly there are interesting 
differences between the two groups. The earlier 
poems are remarkably accomplished for a poet 
who in 1939 was only nineteen. And round the 
neat technique. is sometimes a slight fuzz of 
obscurity, oddity, from which an original poetic 
personality could develop: 

Floating in summer his body lies 

In state, like a great prince among the lilies 

And roses of death. Beetles bringing 

Thunder, leaves spinning, birds singing 

Elegies—all these like pilgrims come 

To smash their crystals at his tomb, 

(‘Elegy on a Hill’) 

In the later poems the stanza forms, rhymes 

and enjambment are even more skilful, but what 
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gave the earlier group most interest has largely 
gone. They each have a well-made point, they 
are melodious, enjoyable, but they are also of a 
rather deadly neutrality and react too conven- 
tionally. In one or two places Mr. Hall shows 
himself much concerned about the crucial rela- 
tion of poetry to the life of the poet, and it is 
possible that having now brought out a collec- 
tion he will be able to see more clearly the dead- 
end to which poetry for its own sake seems to 
be leading him. 


The Tribal Art of Middle India 


By Verrier Elwin. Oxford: 30s. 
“Is it art? ’ asks the disapproving young English 
lady, faced with a modern painting barely twice 
her own age; and ‘Is it Art?’ asks the puzzled 
ethnographer faced with the usually crude 
decorations with which some of the most primi- 
tive of the aboriginal tribes of the former Central 
Provinces and Orissa embellish their houses, their 
apparel, their persons, and some objects such 
as combs and tobacco cases. Is the term ‘art’ 
usefully employed to designate any form of 
ornamentation, whether representational or not, 
applied to a surface or solid, of a relatively per- 
manent nature, and with no immediately prac- 
tical function? Is it a convenient term by which 
leaf skirts and striped fabrics, metal bracelets and 
decorated hats, wedding ornamentation and 
ornamental woodcarving, mural pictographs and 
the decorative employment of cowrie shells can 
be treated as aspects of a larger whole? % 

These rhetorical questions suggest the content 
and scope of the latest addition. made by Dr. 
Verrier Elwin to his series of studies of aboriginal 
Indian tribes. Modern cultural anthropology has 
nothing comparable to the corpus of Dr. Elwin’s 
work in its extension, its aesthetic and emotional 
sensitivity, and its limitations. His series of 
monographs on the ethnography of Central 
Indian tribes are in some respects the fullest and 
most detailed made of any Asiatic societies; but 
they are all partial, and, in a way, amateurish, 
because Dr. Elwin will not pay attention to those 
aspects of social life which do not interest him, 
and because he does not appear to follow any 
coherent theory of ethnology or psychology in 
selecting what aspects of behaviour to record and 
what to omit. He appears to be guided, not by 
theory, but by love, admiration, and predilection; 
those aspects of native life which excite these 
emotions in Dr. Elwin are recorded with a sensi- 
tivity to aesthetic and significant details which 
the most thorough ethnographies cannot 
approach. 

After the series of monographs on tribes, Dr. 
Elwin has started a series of studies on subjects, 
on themes drawn from his knowledge of all the 
Central Indian tribes he has studied over the past 
twenty years; studies of myths and folk-songs 
have preceded this study of decorated and carved 
objects. Dr. Elwin calls this book ‘a personal 
record’ because he has collected or recorded all 
the objects himself; and, from the point of view 
of social anthropology, far and away the most 
valuable sections are those which explain how 
and why certain objects were made; of particular 
interest are the remarkable series of pictographs 
of trance visions made by the Saora on their 
house walls, and the short account of the new 
cult of Sahibosum, a pair of idols which are 
carved and propitiated to keep the Sahibs away 
from the worshippers’ territory; a number of 
figures of this hitherto untecorded cult are photo- 
graphed. Dr. Elwin is also admirably sensible: 
concerning what he calls the realm of not-too- 
serious magic. ‘I doubt’, he writes, ‘if anybody 
really believes that if he has a fish on his wall 
he will get more babies or if he has a tortoise on 
his floor his house will not fall down. But these 
things give a pleasant feeling; they look well and 
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they are auspicious; they help, along with the 
entirely secular designs, to make a pleasant place 
to live in’. It was almost worth writing a book 
to get that stated clearly. 

The text of this book falls between any number 
of stools. The twenty-two sections into which it 
is divided deal now with objects 
(combs, head-dresses, etc.), now with 
materials (the Cowrie in tribal art), 
now with decorative themes (the pea- 
cock, the elephant, the hunt), now with 
secular (Art and the Wedding, Funer- 
ary Pillars) and now with religious (The 
Cult of Bhimul, Totemic Emblems) 
functions. The only uniting thread is 
that the things, or persons employing 
the things, can be reproduced as illus- 
trations. There are 229 of these repro- 
ductions in  photogravure, line, or 
colour; the book is a most sumptuous 
one; and as always, Dr. Elwin’s photo- 
graphs of the people he loves have a 
strangely voluptuous quality. The chief 
value of such reproductions is the 
recording of the rapidly disappearing 
aboriginal- artifacts; as such they have 
historical and folkloristic interests. For 
the non-specialist, the chief interest 
must lie in the further documentation 
provided for the linkage between primi- 
tive art, the art of the insane, and the 
art of the surrealists. The statues re- 
produced in figure 139 might have 
come from a contemporary art maga- 
zine; the Gond demons (figures 95,-96) 
might be drawings by children, by 
madmen, or by followers of Paul Klee. 
It is perhaps worth noting that it is the 
depiction of objects which excite fear 
or dread which seems to override space, time, 
and culture; the depiction of objects which 
excite pleasure or admiration, such as peacocks 
or elephants, is simply rather incompetent. 


Parasitic Animals. By Geoffrey Lapage. 
Cambridge. 21s. 


This is a remarkable book. It is written by an 


author who is first and foremost a parasitologist _ 


and who therefore writes from a purely scientific 
point of view, unprejudiced by the suffering 
which his subjects may cause. Dr. Lapage has 
struck a balance between the requirements of 
the scientific and lay reader, which should satis- 
fy both. 

Few general readers could begin such a book 
as this without a feeling of revulsion for the 
parasitic way of life. And yet, as the reader 
progresses the interest in the purely physiological 
aspect deepens and though he may see no beauty 
in the form of the parasites discussed, he will 
inevitably become impressed by the be auty of 
the intricate processes which make their life 
histories possible. As the author himself explains, 
such appreciation can come only when ‘the 
mind has submitted, for a number of years, to 
those disciplines of study, emotional reaction, 
and philosophical reflection which are rewarded 
in the end ‘ by a measure of understanding’. 

The book is admirably arranged, beginning 
with a definition of parasitic animals and their 
means of entering their hosts. ‘Then follow some 
representative life histories, starting with simple 
cycles“ of existence which require only a single 
host. These lead on to those complicated and 
apparently improbable sequences of events essen- 
tial to the continued survival of such parasites 
as the human broad tapeworm, which has one 
definitive and two intermediate hosts, whose 
important characteristic to the parasite is that 
they shall eat one another. 

Those readers who have been interested thus 
far will ‘find the next chapters absorbing. The 
gradual evolution of parasitic life, with all the 
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special adaptations of successful parasites are dis- 


cussed and then the effects that such develop-— 


ments have produced in the hosts, Finally some 
further aspects of parasitism are considered with 
a-conclusion in which Dr: Lapage discusses the 
question of how to regard parasitology in the 


a 
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Gond representation of demons, painted in red and black on the white 
walls of a house in Patangarh, Mandla District, Central Provinces 
From ‘ Tribal Art of Middle India’ 


correct biological way. ‘ The parasitic animal is 
not concerned with human values’. As such it 
presents to the scientist ‘an especially difficult 
challenge’. This book goes far towards meeting 
it or towards helping others to meet it. 

The black-and-white figures are generally 


good, especially the diagrammatic representations. 


of the life histories, while the photographic 
plates are excellent. It is, however, a pity that 
such an interesting and authoritative book should 
lack a bibliography. ; 


Manstein : his Campaigns and his Trial 
By R. T. Paget. Collins. 15s. 


Field Marshal von ieee was, according to 
taste, the villain or the hero of the last of the big 
war crimes trials. He was indicted on seventeen 
charges, acquitted on eight, convicted on seven 
which the court modified to the point of trans- 
formation, and on two in their original form. 
The Court was a British military one deriving 
from Nuremberg and all its conduct was, to 
quote Captain Liddell Hart, ‘an attempt to keep 
in step’ with what was done there. ~* 

The trial was notable for the fact that a 
British barrister, Mr. Paget, led for the defence, 
a striking departure from _ the- self-denying 
ordinance under which the British Bar willingly 
bound itself not to appear in that capacity at 
Nuremberg. The departure marks the reaction 
from the discovery that international law then 
entered a new and progressive period, and the 
unease with which the saddling of subordinate 
officers with responsibility before a foreign-court 
for deeds carried out in obedience to superior 
orders gradually aroused. To the violent: con- 
troversy that this saddling aroused, this book is 
a valuable contribution. Mr. Paget still writes as 
counsel for the defence and his book is a plea for 
revision both of the sentence and the conception 
under which the trial was held. It deserves very 
careful study both from the legal and the mili- 
tary point of view, for even in Mr. Paget’s 
scarcely impartial summaries it is clear that the 
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court was both uneasy od out of its deo For 
that reason, too, it would have been better to 
have given the full report of the trial with a 
commentary, for there is much which Mr. Paget 
leaves out. But he was writing less for legalists 
than for those ordinary people who by their 
instinctive feeling for what is just are 
the mainstay of law and he was content 
to make a case. He admired his client 
as soldier and as man, and so pays less 
attention than he might to the details 
of those technical changes in warfare, 
changes recognised by General Eisen- 
hower, in Korea, and on occasions at 
Nuremberg, which, in fact, make 
necessary revision of the entire military 
side of the trials and, with the eclipse 
of old Conventions, the creation of new 
ones. This book is at least a beginning. 
of the formu'ation of the problems; it 
is also a very honest and very human 
one. 


Sir Francis Drake 
By James A. Williamson. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Drake and: Raleigh were Devon men. 
They had high courage and loved the 
sea. They shared the restlessness of the 
times. Their search for new lands for 
the Queen, new routes for the mer- 
chants, and gold for themselves and 
their country, made them natural 
enemies of Spain, who, with Portugal, 
had been the first in the field. This hostility, 
which was festered by the Protestant national- 
ism into which they were bred, was, for most 
of their careers, in tune with national policy. 
Their fates, effectively recounted in these books, 
represent the contrast between the proud 
national optimism of the Elizabethan age and 
the abasement of the court of James I. When 
Drake died on one of the least successful of his 
fighting voyages in the Caribbean, he had for 
nearly a decade passed the height of his reputa- 
tion, but his death was that of a national hero. 
Raleigh, on the other hand, who was regarded 
by the Spanish as Drake’s successor, was re- 
warded for his loyalty by imprisonment on un- 
proved charges of complicity in Spanish plots, 
and was later executed to please the Spanish. 

James Williamson’s compact study of 


Drake is an excellent opening to the new series ° 


of biographies entitled ‘ Brief Lives’ promised 
by Collins. He is the master of the maritime 
history of the period, but has not allowed his 
wealth of scholarship to curtail the clarity of 
his style. Drake was a buccaneer in the national 
interest. In his daring and shrewd assaults on 
Philip II’s treasures. and harbours, he turned 


sea-power into what Mr. Williamson calls ‘an ° 


infection of liberty seeping in through all the 
despot’s coasts’. Sea-power ‘taught Europe to 
think of the tyrant as something that would 
pass ’. Mr. Williamson’s account of the approach 
and defeat of the Armada has a special vigour: 
He does justice to Medina Sidonia, the frequently 
underrated commander of the Spanish fleet, 
whose heart was not in the forlorn exploit on 


_ which Philip insisted. Philip’s refusal to allow 


his ships to attempt the capture of an English 
port until they first made junction with the 
Spanish forces in the Netherlands, was a fatal 
handicap to the expeditions. The English vessels, 
with their lower superstructures and their con- 
sequently greater speed, could sail closer to the 


wind, avoid being boarded; and take the advan-— 


tage in gun range. The dispersal of the Armada 
was a victory for English naval craftsmanship 
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True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance, 
’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence; 


The words must seem an echo to the sense. 
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The director of a South Wales firm that takes a 


pride in its good “ housekeeping ”’ made a personal tour 
of his works in search of scrap shortly after his colleagues 
had made what they thought was a clean sweep. 

He found 1,200 tons of good scrap in the form 
of obsolete machinery, surplus 
stores, unused sidings, and mis- 
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as much as for fighting skill. Drake’s contribu- 
tion to the victory was not only in his role during 
this memorable episode but also in the enthu- 
siasm and the tradition which he had stoutly 
animated over the preceding years. : 

Raleigh enjoyed a versatility which made him 
suspect to many. He was a detached intellectual 
and a practising politician, a sceptic seeking 
God’s design, a sensitive poet and a cruel ad- 
ministrator, a restless explorer and a devoted 
family man. He fell victim to his brilliant parts. 


Look Down 


My Fellow 


HIS week we are concerned with human 

degradation: degradation by war, degrada- 

tion by poverty, and degradation by 
religious conversion. 

Degradation by war. Walter Baxter’s remark- 
able first novel, Look Down in Mercy, is not 
concerned so much with the failure in religion 
that its title might suggest, as with the in- 
adequacy of ordinary English good-form stan- 
dards to meet the very crises in which they are 
popularly supposed to be essential. Captain 
Kent, you see, had had a ‘good’ upbringing. 
Public school, Cambridge, not too clever, not too 
silly, not too sensitive, not too unsympathetic, 
Kent emerged into the world as the adult 
representative of the prefects’ room, the sixth 
former without portfolio. Then the trumpets 
sounded, and he kissed his wife and went away 
to war. ‘A good man, Kent’, they all said, and 
as an officer training his troops he could hardly 
have been bettered. Had he not the tradition of 
the best house in the best school upon which to 
rely, the carefully inscribed leaving book 
guarded so lovingly at home by the tender little 
wife? He certainly had all that—and nothing 
else. For the first whiff of action sets him off 
on the downward path, and on a troopship to 
Malaya he seduces a Eurasian nurse in cold 
blood and drink. Still, Eurasians are Eurasians 
and officers must relax: battle itself will be the 
time of test. And here Kent does excellently— 
so long as the eyes of his men are upon him. 
But when he is captured, alone, and threatened 
with torture. . . . It needs more than the memory 
of study teas then. Kent becomes a traitor. 

And worse. He escapes with his batman, and 
the two of them, drawn together by common 
perils and a common emotional need, start a 
homosexual relationship. This fascinates Kent 
as much as it disgusts him, and becomes the 
only thing real enough to penetrate the mist of 
drink into which he has withdrawn. Nor is this 
the end. One of Kent’s men tries to blackmail 
him, Kent shoots him dead (better death than 
dishonour), disposes of the body in the confu- 
sion of retreat, and finally hobbles into India 
(after ruthlessly exploiting the devotion of the 
batman), a quivering, guilt-ridden wreck, ob- 
sessed by self-loathing and, not less, by terror 
of being discovered. He has neither the intelli- 
gence nor the right sort of education to analyse 
and forgive his own sins: he has no religion 
into which he can retreat: he has only the 
good-form standards of his class to support him, 
and these are designed for the sole benefit of the 
ninety-and-nine just persons. He has, in fact, 
collapsed so completely, that, when he is saved 
from suicide by cowardice, he slips out of the 
window through sheer incompetence. 

Degradation by poverty. Zola’s L’Assomoir, a 
fiovel impossible to translate but very adequately 
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Unfortunately, Raleigh is too much the author’s 
hero. A favourable appraisal of him does not 
require the brutal portrayal of other characters 
which Mr. Ross Williamson offers. His estimate 
of Coke is a particularly gross caricature. It is 
misleading to contrast baldly the rough practice 
at Raleigh’s trial with court procedure today; 
and on that basis accuse the participants of 
villainy. Nor is it fair to describe Elizabeth’s rule 
as depending on ‘a highly organised reign of 
terror’. She was an extremely popular monarch 
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whose rule depended on the support of the 


_ mation which she flattered and governed with 


extraordinary skill. Cruelty was certainly a fea- 


“ture of the time, but Mr. Ross Williamson’s 


generalisation distorts the picture and mars his 


highly readable work. But if he is less than just 


to Raleigh’s contemporaries, he may none the 
less achieve his avowed purpose, namely that the 
reader might be persuaded by this vigorous book 
to turn to more substantial studies of the last 


of the great Elizabethans. 


in Mercy. By Walter Baxter. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
The Dram-Shop. By Emile Zola. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
Devils. By L. P. Hartley. James Barrie. 12s. 6d. 


pushed into English by Gerard Hopkins, deals 
with gutter Paris and the effects of drink on a 
society that has no hope—a society, that is, 
whose only raison d’étre is the tautological one 
of struggling to remain alive. For Gervaise 
Coupeau and her friends there is one reality— 
starvation. If one labours incessantly, it is pos- 
sible to cheat this reality; but it only needs a 
piece of ill-luck, an illness, or an unexpected 
birth, for the bottomless pit to open and yawn 
at one’s feet. Neither a culture one does not 
have nor a God whom one suspects can console 
one in this emergency: only drink. The spirit 
machine grinds away through the day and 
through the night, the rot-gut is going at a 
penny a pint, roll up and forget your troubles. 
Your bed’s in the pawn shop, your daughter’s a 
whore, and you, Gervaise Coupeau, who were 
once a respected laundress, almost on the edge 
of the envied bourgeoisie, have become a dirty, 
down-at-heel drab; but roll up, roll up, Ger- 
vaise, there's always rot-gut at a penny a pint. 
True: but the oblivion it brings is short. Is 
there no other intoxicant, no other more power- 
ful syrup, that will ensure longer forgetfulness, 
a deeper sleep? There is one, Madam, a julep of 
tried and approved power, a dram of which will 
make your piteous pile of straw a bed to charm 
Ozymandias himself. So go to the undertaker 
next door, Gervaise, and confess your guilty 
passion, your great longing to die. 

But the undertaker is only death’s servant, he 
has no warrant to dispense his master’s favours. 
Gervaise must wait like the rest of us, wait in 
the dram shop where the spirit machine is turn- 
ing. Fortunately she need not wait too long. 
“One morning, someone noticed a bad smell in 
the corridor. It suddenly occurred to the neigh- 
bours that no one had seen her for two days. 
They found her in her hole under the stairs. 
She was already turning green’. 

Degradation by conversion. Despite the hor- 
rors of the two foregoing novels, I am inclined 
to think that in L. P. Hartley’s My Fellow 
Devils we see a human being in the most con- 
temptible state of all. I shall go into this in a 
moment; but before doing. so one owes it to 
Mr. Hartley himself to say that his latest novel 
is something of a disappointment. I have always 
been a Hartley fan myself. I looked forward to 
this book with eagerness, was in despair when 
its publication was postponed, and finally took 
it out of its parcel with little less than rapture. 


‘Nor was my rapture sensibly diminished by 


reading the first part of the novel, in which we 
are introduced to a certain Miss Margaret 
Pennefather. She is an old-fashioned liberal 
puritan, a worker of good works, a socially, 
worthily, dully minded woman, heading hard 
to be an old maid; and for the time being we 
have the old Hartley, the Hartley of The Boat 


if not quite of Eustace and Hilda, subtle, 
dreamy, and sometimes almost lyrical. But when 
Margaret marries a film star, the old Hartley 
vanishes. He becomes explanatory instead of 
subtle, windy instead of dreamy, and his lyre, 
which was always rather a confused instrument, 
becomes a mass of twanging and _ ill-assorted 
catgut. It is, I think, the film star world that 
has beaten Mr. Hartley. This world, of big talk, 
big money, and great, big diamond-encrusted 
harlots, however much you may disapprove of 
it, is still very real. The impression one gets 
from Mr. Hartley, however, is that it is just 
another of the ‘shadow worlds on the silver 
screen’ with which it is itself professionally 
concerned. Still, he batters on about Margaret’s 
married life, and shows us her early and blissful 
happiness, which gradually melts into doubt 
and then changes with a wallop into disillusion. 
For she discovers that her husband has a de- 
linquent mentality and enjoys stealing for its 
own sake; and it is here that the novel almost 
picks up again and we come to the spectacle of 
degradation of which I have given due warning. 

It is not, as you might expect, the film star 
who exhibits this spectacle, it is Margaret her- 
self. At first she behaves tolerably well: she 
does her best to sympathise, she controls the 
disgust her upbringing urges upon her, she en- 
deavours to retain her love. But it is just over 
this last that she goes wrong. She cannot love 
her husband for himself and as he is; she must 
needs have a knight in shining armour to wor- 
ship, an authenticated idol to which she may 
bow down; and in order to have such a one, 
she deliberately deceives herself into thinking 
she was mistaken and that her husband is inno-— 
cent after all. But he repeats his Raffles act—on 
this occasion it is mixed up with manslaughter 
—and once more she is disillusioned. This time 
she cannot forgive him; he seems determined 
not to be the man whose feet she wants to kiss. 
Seeking compensation, she turns first to a dreary 
old flame of hers whom she has jilted once be- 
fore; but he, although willing to have her back, 
contaminates himself in her eyes by being too 
tolerant of her husband. Will no one be the 
tin-pot saint she wants? But yes, yes, of course, 
the Roman Church, how stupid of her not to 
have joined it before, here surely everything will 
be stainless and incorruptible, she can grovel 
to her heart’s content. So in a final pet of 
temper at her husband’s continued screen suc- 
cess she rushes off to consummate her marriage 
with Rome. She is, in other words, a demand- 
ing, petulant, greedy, and possessive woman— 
but with a perverse and masochistic desire for 
self abasement: she worships, but only to dic- 
tate: and heaven help the Pope if he dis- 
appoints Margaret Pennefather. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


1 


TELEVISION 
A Sister to Assist Her 


TAKING SHELTER LAST WEEK in one of those 
so-called News Theatres, I saw with these old 
eyes of mine a film of female all-in wrestling 
as it is practised in the new and better world. 
It was a formidable bout. Most of the audience 
rather heartlessly tittered. But one voice behind 
me was heard to exclaim: ‘Tut, tut. Fancy 
ladies fighting like that’ Ladies, in the circum- 
stances, seemed the perfect example of the mot 
injuste. However, those of us who are theatre- 
goers, rather than devotees of the Mat, need not 
feel too superior. - Few things win surer success 
for a play than a good ladies’ battle somewhere 
in the second act, a slanging match between the 
leading lady and the chief female support player. 
This pattern has recurred regularly this fort- 
night. It has been a great time for dramatic 
sisters. Leading ladies have brought not their 
music, but their sisters, with them in order to 
entertain us. 

The most considerable example of this 
tendency was to be found in J. B. Priestley’s 
excellent ‘Eden End’, not at all dated, humane, 
free of preaching, and admirably constructed. 
True, the early part dragged rather. Most good 
stage plays hold back their first trick for some 
twenty minutes or more and that is a little long 
for television. In cutting plays for the screen, 
it would be as well to be ruthless in the earlier 
stretches. But once the two sisters set about 
each other, the tension increased. Helen Shingler 
well managed that difficult task of suggesting a 
failed but still gallant second-rate actress, which 
is no easy thing for a far from second=rate actress 
to represent. Rachel Gurney seemed during one 
scene to be attached to a monstrously unreal 
pigtail—if I am wrong about this she must accept 
the mistake as an oblique compliment! She was 
otherwise wholly convincing. Peter Cushing and 
young Mr. Aylmer did their tipsy colloquy 
excellently. All in all, I found it credible and 
touching in almost exactly the way Mr. Priestley 
had intended. ; 

The lesser sister set-to (which hardly even 
reached round one) was in Neville Croft’s ‘ All 
the Year Round’. When I heard the cruel boo- 
ing which greeted this innocuous dish of Chek- 


“Eden End’, by J. B. Priestley, televised on December 2: Helen Shingler as 
Stella Kirby (left), and Rachel Gurney as Lilian Kirby 


hov and water, in the west end recently, I 
thought: ‘That is not the last of that. We 
are sure to have it on television’. Quite right. 


And the occasion must have been enjoyed by 
those who find ‘ Mrs. Dale’s Diary’ over-exciting 
and Miss Dodie Smith too ‘steep’. It is about 
a slightly tiresome and undecided young woman 


Scene from ‘To Live in Peace’: Don Geronimo 
(Victor Rietti) handing to Agnese (Grace Arnold) 
the flowers given to him by the peasants 


who marries the wrong man (whom her sister 
fancied, I think); sketches a feeble adultery with 
a former flame; and loses her son in a riding 
accident which she interprets as a ‘judgment ’. 
But she should have reflected that sudden death 
ran in the family anyway. Had not Auntie Jo 
popped off ‘sudden to make—the only reason I 
could see—a second-act curtain? Mr. Croft may 
insist that aunts do die of heart attacks. But the 
point is surely that Art must be explicable and 


plausible while Life need not be. I would, call 
this one of the most arbitrary deaths I have seen 
in any play written later than .1600. The pro- 
duction was smooth, and Daphne Slater, one of 
the members of the cast who was not in the 
original stage production, brought to the central 
role what sincerity she could; a well-managed 
performance jn a not at all rewarding part. 

The third ladies’ duel was between friends, or 
rather perhaps jolly nearly sisters-in-law, one of 
whom had just been acquitted of murdering the 
gentleman in the case. James Parish’s ‘ The 
Triumphant’ was a-short business but quite 
watchable; short pieces have their advantages. 
And Tuesday, one would add, seems to be a 
lucky day for television drama. It brought us 
also Victor Rietti as an unambitious village priest 
in ‘ To Live in Peace’. On Monday there was 
another excellent, mild piece, ‘The Angel who 
Pawned her Harp’, with Martin Miller as an old 
pawnbroker. Though it still lies in the future 
as I write, I have hopes too of ‘ We must kill 
Toni’, and not only because it is booked for 
a week-night. : 

The Sherlock Holmes series is over, and is 
remembered with pleasure. However difficult it 
was to ‘accept’ the protagonist, the writing, 
direction, and setting of these famous tales was 
always up to a certain standard; a standard 
seldom attained in the little detective anecdote 
of the ‘I Made News’ variety. The latest of 
these told a story of the Danish underground 
movement which must in actuality have been 
highly exciting. But it resolved itself -into a 
succession of such weakly dramatised snippets, 
connected by telephone conversations, that excite- 
ment ebbed steadily away. It had, moreover, the 
sort of on-the-cheap. settings of realistic card- 
board which one accepts in a village play but 
which, mingled with film shots and seen only in 
monochrome, manage to destroy the illusion 
which the players are trying so hard to create. 
One wonders if television would not be wiser 
to go in for some sort of stylisation or formula 
of scenery, such as the ballet, or the Elizabethan 
theatre for that matter, have imposed on their 
audiences. Need we stick to naturalism when it 
looks so unnatural? It was the dramatisation 
here which dissolved the value of the story. Had 
it come straight from the horse’s mouth, with a 


“The Second Stain’ on December 1: Alan Wheatley as Sherlock piomnes: 
Raymond Francis as Dr. Watson, and Bill Owen as Inspector Lestrade . 
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“minimum of visual explanation, it would, I 
fancy, have seemed much better. However, when 
charades are frankly charades we Can all enjoy 
them. 

In such programmes as ‘ The Eric Barker Half- 
Hour’ (exceptionally good this last week) or 
“Kaleidoscope’, there are many little sketches, 
Skits, puzzles, and parodies where the dramatisa- 
tion is at just about the adequate level. Besides, 
these things are patently actualities and no 
serious illusion is intended. They are on much 
the same plane as that minor malicious by- 
pleasure of the television screen: seeing members 
of the public parade before the camera; the 
simpering cover girls, the coy lady-barbers, the 
enigmatic window cleaners whose ‘line’ a dis- 
tinguished panel of celebrated fidgets so under- 
standably fails to deduce from the pathetic little 
preliminary pantomime. In such ¢ases the worse, 
the better; which leaves a critic of acting free 
to enjoy himself. 

Puitip Horr-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Searching Questions 


AT THE END OF THE WEEK’S LISTENING I charged 
myself to write down, without evasion, the few 
moments remembered most sharply. Here, then, 
they are: the croaking of the Aristophanic 
frogs; the voice of Clarice Mayne, singing ‘ You 
called me baby doll a year ago’; the moment 
when Heinrich Schliemann and his Sophie 
lighted upon ‘ Priam’s treasure’ in the excavated 
mound of Hissarlik; the tones (like figured bro- 
cade?) of Abraham Sofaer in ‘Mr. Bo'fry’, as 
he spoke the phrase, ‘ Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing’; and the movement of Housman’s lines, 
“When Severn down to Buildwas ran’, as they 
were quoted by Oliver Burt. Reading these 
huddled together, you might very well say—like 
O’Casey’s Simon Norton—‘I can see no mag- 
nificent meaning jumping out of that! ° 

No doubt; but they do tell me certain things. 
From ‘ Mr. Bolfry ’ (Home) I have recalled only 
a single line. Bridie’s play, in which ‘the de’il’s 
awa’ wi’ the meenister’, was serviceably done, 
but it lacked the expected bite and _ relish. 
Although the young people searched for the 
Devil and found him, I was still searching at 
the end for the play that I admired. It had been 
purely a routine performance. Abraham Sofaer 
came out best: even so, I missed the tang of 
brimstone. 

It may be held that to remember first of all 
the ‘ Brekekekex koax koax”’, is to under-value 
the.‘ World Theatre’ revival of ‘The Frogs’ 
(Home). But that crisp chorus happened merely 
to be the richest of several good passages during 
the descent of Bacchus to the underworld in 
search of Euripides. Down among the dead men, 
-Alan Wheatley (all waspish glitter) and Balliol 
Holloway (strongly resonant) had the measure 
of the dramatists’ battle, Val Gielgud’s produc- 
tion bore the listener along swiftly in mid- 
stream on the racing current of the Gilbert 
Murray translation. ‘The Man Who Found 
Troy ’, Leonard Cottrell’s feature (Home), began 
to flow most surely half-way through its hour. 
Earlier, the stream was sluggish. There seemed 
to be an excess of detail for a short programme. 
Then, when Heinrich Schliemann spied the 
treasure at Hissarlik (Bernard Rebel was excel- 
lent here), and when John Wyse voiced resound- 
ingly a quotation from the Iliad, the occasion 
was transformed. Certainly, during that minute 
or so, we shared the excitement of a strange 
romantic—the little German business man seized 
by the spirit of Homer—and of-his Greek girl- 
wife who had been asked so odd a question at 
her wooing, ‘ What passages of Homer do you 
know by heart?’ Schliemann went on to his 
other finds at Mycenae; but in Mr. Cottrell’s 
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story nothing fired us more than the unearthing 
of ‘ Priam’s treasure ’: 

Troy was a mighty ‘ dig’. Jacquetta Hawkes’ 
“Two Sides of the Mirror’ (Third) took us to 
a smaller one—an imaginary English site, with 
two graves superimposed—and breathed life 
into the dust. Thanks to Mrs. Hawkes’ zestful 
but disciplined historical imagination, the tale, 
told in verse, produced (by Rayner Heppenstall) 
and spoken appreciatively, usually held the 
mind. Yet, when Oliver Burt quoted from ‘ The 
Welsh Marches’, Housman’s simp'te _ lines 
appeared to dim the rest of the piece—just as, 
in another poetic drama of our day, a few words 
from Shelley flash with remarkable effect in a 
drab setting. 

Not that Mrs. Hawkes’ verse is drab. Some of 
it should read admirably. No one would hazard 
that about the lyric of the song—my last snatch 
—that Clarice Mayne sang in ‘ Music-Hall’ 
(Home). Still, “Broken Doll’, for some reason, 
runs on in the memory, evokes a period as so 
many old songs have a trick of doing. Humour 
in the programme was less happy; we had to 
dig for it. Jewel and Warriss were breathless 
cross-talkers. Max Wall (‘I spring from a long 
line of Walls; I find it good exercise’) got over 
better than the rest, though I missed that plasti- 
cine face. This comedian must be seen as well 
as heard; some of us felt like crying, ‘O sweet, 
and lovely Wall! Show me thy chink to blink 
through with mine eyne’: But he is a friendly 
soul; and he does not have to search too hard 
for his fun. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Eavesdropping 


‘AH, DID YOU ONCE SEE SHELLEY plain, and 
did he-stop and speak to you?’ wrote Browning, 
expressing a pardonable curiosity common in 
one way or another -to all of us, a curiosity 
seldom satisfied in pre-radio days. But now we 
may sometimes see and more often hear the 
voices of famous persons—boxers, novelists, 
kings, queens, composers and performers, artists, 
winners of thousands of pounds in football 
pools, and goodness knows whom and all— 
talking away for all the world as if they were 
ordinary people like you and me. We are familiar 
with the conversation of E. M. Forster; in the 
past year or so we have heard Elizabeth Bowen, 
Ivy Compton-Burnett, Joyce Cary, Henry Green, 
and other novelists discussing their own work, 
and a dozen or more of our poets have re- 
peatedly read us their verses. And it is not only 
we who have this advantage: those who come 
after us will be able to uncork at pleasure the 
bottled discourse of these personages. -True, it 


. Js not every poet who is the best reader of his 


own poems, but even when he isn’t it is highly 
interesting to hear him. 

Last week Norman Nicholson introduced and 
read two of his poems and they could not have 
had a better reader. ‘The Seven Rocks’ seems 
to me a very fine poem and he read it simply, 
forcibly and with a balance that displayed 
equally the meaning and the rhythm. His brief 
introduction to each of the seven sections greatly 
helped the listener’s understanding and enjoy- 
ment. It was a most satisfying broadcast. 

I have often had the opportunity of hearing 
and admiring Clifford Curzon as a pianist but 
never until last Thursday as a broadcaster. Both 
the stuff and delivery of his talk were unusually 
good and it was the more interesting that he 
was talking about his master, Artur Schnabel, 
of whom he gave a vivid character study, de- 
lightfully illustrated here and there by Schnabel’s 
own words. I liked especially his reply to the 
lady who asked him to which school of pianists 
he belonged. ‘Do you play in time or play as 
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you feel? ’ To which Schnabel at once replied: 
“Why not feel in time? ’ 

I have several times marked ‘Talking of 
Books’ by Walter Allen—Home Service, Sun- 
day, 4.45—as a thing to listen to, only to dis- 
cover on emptying my second cup of tea that 
I had forgotten to turn him on. The title seemed 
to suggest ta’k of a casual, desultory, browsing 
kind, doubtless well worth hearing when Mr. 
Allen is doing it but of no great importance, 
but what I heard when memory functioned for 
once was something very different. He was dis- 
cussing the poetry of Robert Graves and I have 
seldom if ever heard so much serious and illu- 
minative criticism packed into so short a time. 

However, ‘ Five Thousand Miles through the 
Roaring Forties’ seemed to promise thrills be- 
fore which these purely mental adventures 
would pale. But experiences, however thri ling, 
are not communicable without the git not only 
of the gab but of the pen, and Philip Davenport 
was handicapped by a monotonous delivery and a 
pedestrian style. There was no doubt that he and 
his crew faced hair-raising adventures with 
cheerful courage, but he presented them in 
humorous understatements which robbed them 
of their reality. V. S. Pritchett, on the contrary, 
in two talks called ‘A Return to Spain’, recalled 
that grim and glorious country to me with 
amazing acuteness. As I listened to his first talk, 
in which he described the scene, I wondered 
doubtfully whether it wou!d be equally evocative 
for those who have never visited Spain. Wasn't 
his description perhaps too elaborate and com- 
plex for listeners unequipped to meet him half- 
way? But on comparing notes with one or two 
of them I found. that they too had been thrilled 
by the picture he painted. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
A Fine Orchestra 


THE ORCHESTRA OF THE Nordwestdeutscher 
Rundfunk or Hamburg Radio has long been 
familiar to patrons of the B.B.C., and under 
the direction of Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt has 
often won our respect and admiration. But their 
recent visit to Manchester and to London pro- 
vided the first opportunity of hearing them face 
to face in the concert-hall. And it must be said 
that wireless transmissions, good as they may 
be, do not yet afford a real criterion for assessing 
the qualities of an orchestra. Frequency modula- 
tion, when it arrives, may change that; but it is 
not for us yet while B.B.C. revenues are taxed 
at source. 

The orchestra, which I heard at one of their 
concerts in the Festival Hall, and again on the 
air last week, is a first-rate instrument. Its 
string-tone is solid and round, its wood-wind, 
excepting the oboes, excellent, and its brass 
splendid in fortissimo and, as in other German 
orchestras, capable of producing a lovely pianis- 
stmo. And the drums—it was worth the journey 
to hear the opening bars of Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony with that inexorable pedal-point on the 
drum sounding not a flat, dull, toneless thud 
but a true musical note. I hope that resonance 
was not dimmed in transmission. This began an 
altogether superb performance, which revealed 
all the tragic beauty of this masterpiece. In the 
face of such a performance, how could any 
sensitive musician deny to Brahms the status of 
symphonic composer, as was the fashion a few 
years ago? My only criticism of the conduct of 
the work would be that Schmidt-Isserstedt in- 
dulged too often in those soundless pianissimios, 
which conductors seem to regard. as one test of 
their quality. We had other examples of this 
trick in the performance of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem 
Mass’, where the direction il piu piano pos- 
sibile does not mean il piu inaudibile. Verdi's 
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treble piano was nothing but a desperate suppli- 
cation to singers or orchestra not to indulge all 
the time in something above mezzo-forte—the 
introduction of a nuance strange to Italian or- 
chestras at that time. 

The ‘Requiem’ was offered as a tribute to 
the composer in the fiftieth year after his death. 
I only hope that, like some of my more abusive 
correspondents, he was unable to ‘ get’ the Third 
Programme last Thursday. For I hardly think 
he would have enjoyed the performance, which 
often sagged and lagged, however much he might 
be flattered by the intention. Of the solo quartet, 
the soprano (Lucia Kelston) had the right type 
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of voice but attacked every high note by way of 
a ranging shot; the tenor was that good German 
singer, Hans Hopf, which is to say that his 
voice and style were not of the right type; and 
Tancredi Pasero sang the bass in good routine 
style, but with singularly little appreciation of 
what can be made of the part. Neither tenor 
nor bass had a trill between them, and if this 
seems a pernickety criticism, I beg the reader 
to get hold of and hear the recording of the 
‘ Offertorio’ made by Gigli and Pinza for 
H.M.V. He will also perceive that Mme. Stignani 
had, when that fine recording was made, a 
velvety and steady tone as well as a breadth 
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of phrasing which were less apparent in last 
week’s performance. 

To revert to the Hamburg orchestra, I must 
compliment their strings and their conductor 
on a wonderfully clear and well-balanced per- 
formance of Tippett’s Double Concerto, in 
which the complex polyphony and no less com- 
plex rhythms had been completely mastered. The 
result was to establish beyond a doubt the ex- 
cellence of the composition itself. Hindemith’s 
Konzertmusik for brass and strings, also beauti- 
fully played, is far removed from the mere 
algebra of some earlier works in this form. 

DyNELEY HusSsEY 


The Eton College Choirbook 


By FRANK LLEWELLYN HARRISON 


Music from the Eton Choirbook- will be broadcast at 7.0 on Monday, December 17, and 10.50 p.m. on 
Thursday, December 27 (both Third Programme) 


E are accustomed to hearing the 

Elizabethan era described as the 

Golden Age of English choral 

music, and the description befits an 
age which produced the Latin motets of Tallis 
and Byrd, and the ‘full anthems’ of White, 
- Weelkes, and Gibbons. The sonorous and intri- 
cate choral polyphony of these masters distin- 
guishes a period of full fruition in the growth of 
a rich tradition. By contrast, the immediately 
preceding period has suffered from almost 
complete neglect. A recent (1950) history of 
medieval music by a French writer dismisses 
the music of the period between Dunstable and 
Byrd in these terms: ‘ England found no worthy 
successor to Dunstable... . After two hundred 
years of honourable though subsidiary activity, 
Great Britain had suddenly found herself pro- 
moted, through her victories in France and her 
establishment on French soil, to playing a leading 
part. With her retirement from the Continent 
came an almost total eclipse, from which she did 
not emerge until a full hundred years later, with 
her madrigals, lute-songs, and pieces for 
virginals ’. 

A consideration of the music contained in the 
Eton College choirbook shows that, on the con- 
trary, the early Tudor period was one of splendid 
achievements in choral composition, and one 
which, when its heritage is fully revealed, will 
surely come to be regarded as itself an age of the 
highest lustre. The greatness of the music, which 
becomes apparent upon a complete transcription 
of the surviving portions of the manuscript, 
demands a wholesale revision of the previous 
attitude to the period. It may no longer be 
regarded as one of transition or relapse, nor yet 
as one of dependence on Continental models. 
The work of this considerable group of com- 
posers of the late fifteenth century shows itself 
as being in~ direct continuity with that of 
Dunstable and Power, and as carrying their 
modes of musical expression to a new and 
brilliant climax. 

. The style of the Eton music is marked by a 
great variety. of melodic ornamentation, by 
exuberantly active part-writing, and by telling 
contrasts of texture and weight between alternate 
verses for full choir and for groups of soloists. 
The relationship of this style to the earlier and 
Jater history of English choral music may become 
clearer if we recall that the vocal polyphony of 
the early Middle Ages was for the most part 
composed specifically for solo singers. The 
element of contrast which was inherent in the 
performance of Gregorian chant by alternating 
solo and chorus was carried over into the early 


polyphonic period in a new form, that of a 
contrast between -solo polyphony and choral 
plain-chant. The beginnings of choral music in 
the modern sense came in the fifteenth century, 
with the provision of an increasing number of 
singers in the musical establishments of the 
Chapels Royal, and of cathedral and collegiate 
churches. As a result, the choral music of 
Dunstable and his contemporaries achieves a 
further form of contrast by alternating sections 
for full three-part choir with verses for a duet of 
solo singers. The full flowering of this style is 
found in the choral music of the time of the 
Eton choirbook (c. 1500), in which passages for 
full choir of four to nine voices are contrasted 
with elaborate duets, trios, and quartets for 
soloists of various ranges. Standing between the 
delicate solo polyphony of the Gothic period and 
the massive choral polyphony of the Renaissance, 
the early Tudor motets and ‘ Magnificats ’ exploit 
both the sonority of full choral sound and the 
clear texture of a finely ornamented vocal 
chamber music. 

The foundation by Henry VI of his ‘ Royal 
College of the Blessed Mary of Eton beside 
Windsor’ included, according to the Act of the 
Parliament of 1442, a choir of four lay clerks 
and six boy choristers. The statutes of 1444, 
however, provided for ten clerks and sixteen 
choristers, ‘in order that the divine offices of our 
Royal College may be daily carrizd out in the 
collegiate church with devotion and perfection’. 
In particular, one of the statutes required that 01 
each evening of the year all sixteen choristers 
should put on their surplices and enter the 
church two by two in an orderly and devotional 
manner, accompanied by their informator 
choristarum,; having knelt before the crucifix and 
said a Pater Noster, they should then rise and 
sing before the image of the Blessed Virgin the 
antiphon ‘ Salve Regina’ during Lent, and at 
other times another antiphon of the Blessed 
Virgin, ‘in the best manner of which they have 
knowledge’. Accordingly, the works contained 
in. the choirbook of the College Chapel consist 
of settings of the ‘Salve Regina’, of other 
antiphons of the Blessed Virgin, of the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’, of the ‘ Magnificat’, and of the text of 
the Passion according to St. Matthew. 

Among the twenty-five composers represented 
in the choirbook the name of John Browne 
appears most often. His splendid ‘O Maria 
Salvatoris Mater’ for eight voices is the first 
work in the manuscript; and he began the series 
of ‘ Magnificats’ with a seven-part setting, now 
unfortunately missing. Next to Browne in the 
number of his pieces comes Walter Lambe, a 


master of ingenious and expressive counterpoint, 
whose setting of ‘O Regina Caelestis Gloriae’ 
is based on two plain-chant melodies sung simul- 
taneously. Robert Wilkinson, who was Master of 
the Choristers at Eton about the time when the 
manuscript was completed, brought the multi- 
plication of parts to its highest point in a short 
piece for thirteen voices, written in the form of a 
round. In his setting of the ‘ Salve Regina’ for 
nine voices, each part, according to its illumin- 
ated initial and to a Latin stanza written at the 
foot of the page, represents one of the nine choirs 
of angels. ‘ 

The composer of the setting of the Passion, 
Richard Davy, was Master of the Choristers at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and the manuscript 
records that his antiphon, ‘O Domine Caeli 
Terraeque’ was composed there ‘in one day ’. 
The Eton collection includes music by Robert 
Fayrfax and William Cornyshe, both of whom 
were attached to the Chapel Royal. Of the 
remaining composers who contributed to the 
choirbook one was a Fellow of Eton, and others 
were connected with the cathedral choirs of 
Wells, Lincoln, and Worcester. 

It is safe to assume that the small number of 
choirbooks and part-books which have survived 
from the early Tudor period contain but a 
portion of the polyphonic music of royal, 
cathedral, and collegiate choirs. , 

There exists an inventory of 1529 which 
lists the “ pryke songys longynge to the Kyngys 


College in Cambryge’. Among the contents 
of ‘vi bokys off parchmente’, which did 
not survive the Reformation, is mentioned 


“Water Lambes Exultavit’ (7.e., ‘ Magnificat’), 
of which there is a complete copy in the Eton 
book. Also listed as having being in the same set 
of part-books is ‘Horwods Gaude’. This is in 
all probability one o° the three compl°t= pieces 
by William Horwood which remain in the: Eton 
manuscript. Nothine by him appears to have 
survived elsewhere. Another entry in the in- 
ventory is a set of six part-books containing 
among other items ‘an anteme of Davys’. Not a 
single motet of Davy’s has bzen left to us in 
complete form elsewhere than in the Eton source, 
where there are six important compositions of 
his, besides considerable portions of three others, 
including the Passion. 

It is largely due to the fortunate preservation 
of a significant portion of the Eton College 
manuscript, the richest in content as well as the 
most beautifully executed of those that remain, 
that we possess adequate material on which to 
base an estimate of the achievements of one of 
the greatest periods of English music. 
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Chair up 
and be comforted! 


“Try how you will,” said the ERCOLion, 
“to achieve discomfort in this chair— 
you'll fail contentedly. For though my 
Windsor Easy chair may take up little 
space yet it has room for comfort, and 
is, naturally, a comfort in any room. It 
skilfully adapts traditional design to 
modern tastes, and so fits agreeably into 
any decorative scheme. You can get it at 
any good furniture shop for surprisingly 
little, in a variety of pleasant coverings 
and in either dark or natural wood, wax 
polished. And when you’ve done ad- 
miring its lines and settle down on the 
cushioned comfort of its cable springs— 


ah me—how easy an easy chair can be!” 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 


e 


and it becomes a super Radio- 
gram at the turn of a switch 
* The PLUS-A-GRAM will give 


you perfect reproduction of your 
records through your Radio Set 


* Enjoy your own programme 
whenever you wish 


% Various models avail- 
able to suit every taste 
including 3 speed models 
for long.playing records 
* For A.C. or A.C./D.C., 
mains 

% Price from £12. 13. 9 
Tax paid 


* Stocked by all good 
dealers 


Addtess.. 2. Warn need nsdes.ddente Pau cucdecrs sonccdecdeqicuated sconcesckemnbicdabatesdncivecchovecupaccpewsbsesteusenpes sit (L) 
J. & A. MARGOLIN, LTD., 112, 114, 116 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
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HIGH WYCOMBE. BUCKS 


LOOK IN YOUR SHOES 


Unless you get a clear impression of 
all five toes it means that your feet are 
cramped instead of being free — as 
nature intended. The consequence 
will be injury to your feet and general 
health. Try a pair of Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes ; you will be amazed at 
the comfort. People who have suf- 
fered untold agony through foot 2 , , 

troubles have experienced such relief Shoes that they cannot say enough 
from wearing Sir Herbert Barker in praise of them. / 


- §©In this pair of well- 
worn Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes the front of one shoe 
has been cut away. | Photo- 
graph shows actual impres- 
sion of all five toes in correct 
natural position. 
E \ 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LIMITED, DEPT. 28, NORTHAMPTON 


. 
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Broadcast Recipes for the Housewife 


BOILED COD AND MUSSEL SAUCE 


THIS RECIPE is simple to prepare and uses 
two of the less expensive but delicious fish. 
To begin with, here are a few hints on buying 
and using mussels. Always look at them care- 
fully before you buy, and if you see a large 
proportion of. them with the shells open you 
will know they are stale. You cannot avoid 
some open shells but there should not be a lot. 
Wash the mussels in cold water, sorting them 
carefully and discarding any open ones or any 
with broken shells. Scrub them well to remove 
loosé sand, and rinse in clean water. 

The first step in all recipes is to cook the 
mussels. You simply put them in a Jarge pan 
with a little water, to make steam; put on the 
lid and boil gently until all the shells have 
opened. By this time the fish will be done. It 
only takes a few minutes. Keep the cooking 
liquid, as it makes good stock; but strain it 
through muslin carefully to remove any sand. 
Remove the mussels from their shells. Now 
they are ready for the sauce, and here is the 
recipe—enough for four people: 

1 quart of mussels, measured before shelling 

2 oz. of margarine 

2 oz. of flour i 

1 pint of fish stock, or half stock and half milk 
Salt and pepper 

Pinch of ground mace 

1 teaspoon of anchovy essence 

1 teaspoon of lemon juice 


The sauce is made in the usual way: first a 
roux of the margarine and flour, then the liquid. 
Stir until boiling, and boil for 5 minutes. Add 
flavourings and cook mussels, whole or chopped, 
and keep warm but do not allow to boil again. 
This can be served separately in a sauce boat 
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or, if you have boned the fish, pour the sauce 
over it before serving. 

The amount of cod you will want for four 
good portions is about 3 lb. Naturally it should 
be as fresh as possible. You can have the 3 lb. of 
fish in one piece or have it cut into thick steaks. 
When the steaks are cooked the bone will lift 
out easily from the centre. Then pour the sauce 
Over to coat, and decorate with parsley and 
lemon. If the fish is cooked whole serve it on a 
large dish surrounded with parsley and lemon. 

The fish is boiled in the usual way. As you 
will want somé of the cooking liquid for the 
sauce, give it extra flavour by including, in 
addition to vinegar and salt, a bayleaf, a few 
peppercorns, a small carrot, and a small onion. 

BEE NILSON 


“SUNDAY CAKE’ 


This cake got its name because in our family, 
when we lived in Austria, we used to make it on 
Saturdays and then put the finishing touches 
to it on Sundays. It is a very tasty cake with 
plenty of vitamins. 

For a small cake giving about four portions 

one needs: 

1 teacup of boiled and mashed potatoes (a sur- 
prising ingredient, but they make the. cake 
very light without giving it any potato taste 
at all) 

4 teacup of sugar 

# cup of ground nuts (hazelnuts, walnuts, or 
almonds) 

- 1 lb. of apple puree 

1-2 egg whites 


First mix sugar and nuts with the warm 


- mashed potatoes. Grease a cake tin, and press 


the mixture in it. Bake in a fairly hot oven—400° 
—40 to 50 minutes until the top is.brown and 


crusty. Then take the cake out of the tin. Make 
a thick apple puree, sweetened with syrup; or, 
of course, a tin of ready-made puree will do. 
On Sunday, half an hour before serving, put 
the cake back into the tin ard spread it with 
the puree. Whisk egg-whites stiffly with a few 
drops of lemon juice and a little sugar, and. 
put this on top of the cake. Now put it in a 
hot oven for about 30 minutes, until the top 
is crisp and brown. The cake is eaten warm. 
Marcit HAYEK 


Seme of Our Contributors 


W. MacMaHON BALL (page 999): Professor of 
Political Science, Melbourne University; 
Director of Short-Wave Broadcasting, Aus- 
tralian Department of Information, 1940-44; 
author of Fapan, Enemy or Ally? and part- 
author of Security Problems in the Pacific 
Region 

Dr. C. E. W. BEAN (page 1001): Australian 
historian; author of Official History of Aus- 
tralia in the War of 1914-18, etc. 

JuL1AN DucGuIp (page 1003): explorer and 
writer. Author of Green Hell, I Am Persuaded, 
Tiger Man, A Cloak of Monkey Fur (novel), 
etc. : 

A. J. ARBERRY (page 1015): Sir Thomas Adams’ 
Professor of Arabic, Cambridge University; 
author of many books on Persian and Arabic 
subjects 

Louis KRONENBERGER (page 1023): American 
dramatist; dramatic critic for Time and 
Variety; author of Kings and Desperate Men: 
Life in Eighteenth-Century England, The 
Grand Manner (novel); editor of The Selected 
Works of Alexander Pope, etc. 


Crassuoed No. 1,128. 


Hexa-Pentagonal. 


By Croton 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, December 20 


The diagram of 64 pentagons will be found to 
resolve itself into 16 horizontal hexagons, inter- 
sected by 9 complete vertical hexagons with portions 
of others. 


If a letter is placed inside each pentagon, every 
hexagon forms a word of four letters when read 
clockwise. Further, the 8 pentagons along each of 
the four boundaries, i.e. those included in horizonial 
hexagons only, give an eight-letter word when read 
from cornet to corner in a clockwise direction. 

The horizontal hexagons are clued in order 
starting from the top, proceeding from left to right 
in successive rows. Similarly, the vertical hexagons 
start on the left and proceed from top to bottom 
in successive columns. 


CLUES 
Horizontal hexagons 
1. Rouse, 
2. Healthy. 
3. Priest. 
4. Grain. 
5. Cargo. 
6. Fruit. 
7. Where Rachel wept. 
8. Unsatisfactory. 
9. Old war weapon. 
Small valley. 
11. Stern, 
Plant. 
Jack. 
. . Majesty. 
Fine filaments. 
Set of three. 


Vertical hexagons 
1. Arab governor. 
2. Container. j 


3. Ruins. 

4. Sediment. 

5. Innocent person. 
6. Part of Erin. 

7. Winglike. 

8. Redclyffe had one. 
9. Chalk. 


Boundary words (8 letters) 
1. Panic flight. 

2. More than Super Royal. 
3. Message. 

4. Seamen. 


Solution of No. 1,126 


Prizewinners: 
Ist prize: W. A. L. 
Alford (Rathfarn- 
ham); 2nd _ prize: 
Dr. W. A. Maclure 
(Lincoln); 3rdprize: 
Spt-— J ¢S. Roch 
(Wroughton) 


CROSSWORD RULES.—(1): Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes’ containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ” 
in tie left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two letters. There are no capricious 
traps, Each compeutor is allowed to submit only one 
soluiion, but legitimate alternatives are accepted. (3) Col- 
laborators may send in only a single joint solution, (4) 
Subject te the above rules the senders of the fi.st three 
correct solutions opened are awarded a book token of 
the values specified. (S) In all matters connected with th 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final: x 
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Study at home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (est. in 1894) can -successfully 
prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond., Oxf., Camb., 
Northern), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations; 
also in single subjects. Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors; 
students receive individual attention; tuition 
is continued free in the event of failure. 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
be arranged. 20,000 Successes, 1930-1950. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
aa a i 


ue 


“COE O 


This symbol sets, the seal 
of authenticity on the unique Harris Tweed— 
unique in the geographic environment of the 
Crofters who handweave it in the Islands of 
the Outer Hebrides from virgin Scottish Wool 
—unique in traditional excellence, 


HAND WOVEN. 
° 


* Look for the mark 
on the cloth 


%* Look for the label 


on the garment 


Issued by THH HARRIS TWEED ASSOOIATION LTD. 


a Chusinas Gil lo the : 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH | 
Patron—HIS MOST FUND President—The Rt. Hon. The 


GRACIOUS MAJESTY EARL OF HALIFAX, 
THE KING K.G., P.C. 

’ The fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College 

of Physicians of London and the Royal College 6f Surgeons of England. 

It is a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on 


continuous and systematic investigation in - 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 


fi Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
W/\ee Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., at. the Royal College of 
aoc Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
20: 
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UNIVERSITY, 


Law, Engineering 
and other examinations 


U.C.O., founded 1887, prepares students by postal 
tuition for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance, 
Intermediate and Final exams. for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ,, LL.B., and various Diplomas and 
Certificates ; General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary and Ady. Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, Professional Prelim., ete. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 
Over 21,000 U.C.C. students PASSED London 


University examinations during the years 1930-50. 
3 PROSPECTUS may be obtained from Registrar, 
University 
Correspondence College 
56h Burlington House, Cambridge 


The 


world’s most famous 


brand of Shirts and Collars 


Van Heusen Q 


3k TELEVISION 

Je RADIO 

je REPRODUCERS 
+ RADIOGRAMS 
dc RECORDS 

+k MUSIC 

se INSTRUMENTS 
4k RECORD CASES 


TICKETS 
for all 
Theatres 


2 ( Ltd. 
159, NEW BOND ST.,LONDON,W.1 
Telephone: REGENT 6000 (20lines) 
AND BRANCHES 


MAKE MONEY—making casts with 


VINAMOLD 


THE ORIGINAL 
FLEXIBLE MOULD 


For pleasure or profit 
and without previous 
experience you can 
mass produce any 
object trom a chess- 
man to a large statue with ** Vinamold."’ 
lt is easy to work, gives excellent results, 
and can be used over and over again. 

* Vinamold”’ has been used with complete 
success for years by leading industries, 
including all the big film studios, Trade 
enquiries are invited. 


A Spare-time Hobby with Big Possibilities. 
Write tor full details unu imstructions to:— 
a A 
VINYL PRODUCTS LIMITED, 
(Dept. T.L.1) Butter Hill. Carshalton 


Radio Rentals unique plan 
for those who wish to own 


orbuy 


@ FREE TUBES & VALVES 
‘2Y y Fi Servi 
© FREE SERVICE, etc. i; Fréasaaintensien 


------- COU PON .----------FREE 16-page BOOK 01 1.---.-=-- 
RADIO RENTALS 11002"; 
231 Regent St., London, W1, 18 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 


i Please send FREE Book—Radio from 2/6 per week—Television from 50/- per month, 
; and full details of RENTING o: BUYING. 


Hp Lill Semen Merete Men EUs tA Fay 
: Address 


& Television 
© FALLING RENTALS 


- 


Perret eee eee eer! 


REITH PROWSE 


CYMA—one of 
Switzerland’s -finest 
watches. 


Discerning men 
and women all 
over the- world 
rely on CYMA 
time. 


Ask any good jeweller 
about CYMA 


WHY 
NOT SKETCH? 


It’s the grandest hobby 
with big possibilities 
of adding “‘a second 
string to your bow."% 
P.A.S. Postal Courses 
offer'first class Tuition 
in your own home. 
: Learn—to earn—this 
ideal way. Over 4,000 sketches by P.A.S.. 
pupils sold to **Punch”' alone. Write for 
free illus’d handbook describing Courses 
for Beginners and Adyanced Students— 
almost a drawing lesson in itself. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL Ltd. (Dept. T.L.31) 
Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, $.E.23 _ 
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